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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Picturesque and Descriptive Tour in the 
Mountains of the High Pyrenees; compris. 
ing Twenty-four Views of the most Interest- 
ing Scenes, from Original Drawings taken 
on the Spot ; with some Account of the Bath- 
ing Establishments in that Department of 


France. By J. Harpy, Esq. 8vo. pp. 
84. London, 1825. Ackermann. 


Tue artist, and the admirer of the riches and 
sublimities of nature, cannot fail of being 
highly gratified with views so picturesque as 
the Upper Pyrenees present, for here Nature 
luxuriates in her wildest and most magnificent 
forms: not only are there hills whose sum- 
mits seem buried in the clouds, but there are 
cascades, mineral springs, beautiful valleys, 
and a fine atmosphere. 
The author of this work was an invalid, 
residing in the south of France, who was 
tempted by curiosity to explore this splendid 
scenery; his designs, he says, are selected 
from more than thrice their number in his 
portfolio, but he wishes them to be consi- 
dered rather as the feeble. performances of 
an amateur than the finished pieces of an ar- 
tist. In writing the work, he says, ‘it has 
not been his ambition to make up a book by 
the recapitulation of his personal adventures ; 
but, by means of plaia description and cor- 
rect representation of striking objects, to fur- 
nish not merely an itinerary, but also a guide 
to the lovers of the picturesque. Many of 
the views are very pretty, and give a good 
idea of the grandeur of this mountain scenery, 
which combines so much of the sublimity and 
fertility of nature. To the twenty-four en- 
gtavings, however, it would be difficult for 
us to do justice; but we think a few extracts 
from the letter-press will prove interesting, 
though they certainly lose much in not being 
compared with the views of the objects they 
describe, 
Mr. Hardy commences with noticing the 
surprise which Englishmen are apt to express 
at the climate, &c., of the south of France, 
which leads the French to think we have no- 
“ung good at home; he then gives a brief 
éscription of Bordeaux, where— 
5! he exterior decorations of the many Go- 
hic 
the mildness of the climate tending so mate- 
rally to soften the effects of tine. Near to the 

lace Dauphine stands the palace, reserved 
for the habitation of royalty when sojourning 
here: the exterlor is very noble; and the 
whole, with the gardens annexed, is superior 
lowhat London can show as a kingly dwel- 
ing. 

‘The cathedral was built by the English 
maly centuries back. The vault, under the 


tow ; : 
“wer of St. Michel. possesses the singular 
Vou Vy ) 


churches are in admirable preservation, 

















property of preserving the human corpse al- 
most entire: nearly sixty bodies are placed 
Standing or sitting against the wall—a horri- 
ble and ghastly sight. Some of them are 
three hundred years old; the skin has the 
appearance of leather, and many have their 
garments still remaining. The person who 
shows them, an old woman, professes to de- 
signate their various situations in life; sucl 
as a monk, a seigneur, or a mechanic, and 
even to indicate the disease of which they 
died. \ ; 

‘The walls of a Roman amphitheatre still 
remain; and every part of the city abounds 
in fine churches, lively streets, and shady pro- 
menades. 

‘The staple article of commerce is tlie 
choice and common wine of the country; the 
quay of the Facade of the Chatrons, a mile and 
a halfin length, being almost solely devoted 
to its shipment, or landing from the large 
awkward barges which navigate the river 
from Toulouse downwards, and the rudders 
of which are frequently of the same length as 
the vessel itself.’ 

Although Mr. Hardy does not profess to 
narrate incidents, yet an anecdote is some- 
times introduced ; thus he says,— 

‘ Passing the post-house of Anriac, we 
came to Navailles, the scene of many skir- 
mishes between the French and Lord. Wel- 
lington, in his advance from Spain, in 1814. 
Most of the small bridges were new or re- 
pairing, having been destroyed by the retreat- 
ing armies. One spot was shown, on which 
the English general had nearly been taken 
prisoner: he had been overheard planning a 
reconnoissance for the following morning by a 
Frenchman, who communicated his intelli- 
gence to Marshal Soult; but previously to 
doing this, he made known his intentions 
to a countryman of his, who went immedi- 
ately and apprised our commander, who thus 
escaped the probable 1ll consequences of a 
surprise.’ 

At Pau, the cradle of Henry IV. of France 
(a tortoise-shell), and many other remains, 
are shown; and one house in the centre has 
written upon it, ‘ Bernadotte, King of Swe- 
den, was born here” Mr. Hardy gives a 
view of the castle where Henry IV. resided ; 
it is now under repair, but in bad taste. It 
is not, however, to a mere description of sce- 





nervy that our author confines himself, for he 
gives a good view of the state of society, as 
our extracts will show :— | 

‘ At Pau, as in most other parts of France, 
there are two classe? of men essentially dis- 
tinct’ in character: one belonging to the an- | 
cien rézime, including the old noblesse ; the | 
other embracing all those who have sprung | 
up since the Revolution. In dress, manners, | 





and outward appearance, they are as oppo- 
site as light a darkness, except that the 
younger still retain the universal politeness 
of the nation. The old beaux have silvered 
hair, wear white silk stockings, and, with a 
roquelaure, are just what we see on our Eng- 
lish stage, the very pink of fribble and gal- 
lantry. The other party is mostly in a sort of 
military undress costume, with compl te 
mops of black hair @ /a Brutus, terrific whis- 
kers, and their gait the most consequential 
and supercilious that can be imagined, 
The public promenades show them in fine 
contrast. The same may alinost be said of 
the fair sex: of these, the elder are princi- 
pally distinguished by daily attendance at 
mass, dressed in a full-trimmed lace cap, in 
lieu of a bonnet. It may well be supposed 
that there is no congeniality of sentiment be- 
tween the two; each having a mortal hatred 
for the other, and showing their reciprocal 
hitterness by almost blood-thirsty language 
and invective.” 

Of the Pyrenees generally, Mr. IH. says :— 

‘It is difficult to describe the sensations ex- 

erienced on the first view of them. Every 
vour of the day varies their appearance, and 
throws around them new charms; whether 
you see them at sunrise, when all but the.r 
gilded summits are enveloped in blue vapour ; 
at mid-day, when swelling up majestically 
under a serene sky; or when the tempest 
hovers, and the thunder rolls, re-echoing 
through the vast range of their lengthened 
valleys.’ 

In the neighbourhood of St. Pe, the hunt- 
ing of wild pigeons is successfully and inge- 
niously followed :— 

‘The manuer of taking them is this: on 
the sides of a narrow valley three trunks of 
trees are placed perpendicularly, to tie 
height of forty feet. On the top is a slight 
basket-work covered with branches, in which 
men conceal themselves: others again are 
employed at the entrance of the valley, mak- 
ing a great noise, and waving flags, which 
have the effect of frightening the timid birds, 
and driving them into it. Their companions 
now letting fly from the concealed situation a 
sort of racquets, which the pigeons take for 
birds of prey, easily fall into the spares pre- 
pared for them, where they are caught by 
hundreds at a time.’ 

Though perfectly sensible of the beanty of 
French scenery, Mr. Ilardy has a good deal 
of thé Englishman about him; he says, de 
scribing Lourdes,— 

‘The many little beauties also which con- 
stitute an English village scene are rarely 
met with in France: no moss-cavered roof ; 
no smiling garden in front; no rustic church 
enveloped in “sprawling ivy” to admire. 
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French scenery, therefore, must be viewed at 
a distance; then, indeéd, it niay be called 
“beautiful France.” I have sometimes been 
struck. with the. beauty of a landscape, and 
have attempted its outline; but when I came 
to analyze the whole, I have found that my 
admiration has been produced by the effects 
of the brilljancy of the atmosphere, and that 
was infinitely Coven my limited powers of 
delineation.’ 

The valley of Argelés appears to be an ex- 
tremely beautiful spot, if we may judge by 
our author’s description :— 

‘In the mid-distance stands the village of 
Junculos, beyond which, between the torrent 
and the towering mountains on the right, a 
serics of wooded hills swell up, crowned with 
valleys and chfiteaux. The mountains in the 
greater distance are snow-capped, thirty 
miles off. An immense way up the side of 
the mountains are cultivated slopes, tnter- 
rupted here and there by rocks perfectly ste- 
rile, which have fallen from the high peaks 
above the region of the pine, ordinarily bu- 
ried in the clouds. The entire valley is of 
the richest verdure; the trees, particularly 
the walnut, lime, and cherry, grow to an 
enormous size, The entire scene is most 
splendid and luxuriant :— 

£“ collected here, 
As in one point, all Nature’s charms appear.” 

‘Advancing towards Argelés, a profusion 
of beautiful objects crowds upon the sight: a 
succession of ruined castles, churches built in 
the Gothic style, and picturesquely-placed 
villages, claim the attention of the enraptured 
traveller, who at last becomes almost fatigued 
with the endless calls on his admiration. In 
a ride of seven miles, castles and villages 
are incessantly starting forth in every varicty 
of romantic position. 

* Nothing can equal the beauty of the situ- 
ation of Argelés; with the panoramic view 
around, it is perfectly exquisite. The travel- 
ler must here rest a time to enjoy the infini- 
nite variety. The valley of Auzun spreads 
out at his feet ; to the north is a circular hill, 
called Balandrau; from thence a super) 
coup dai is obtained of the valley: to the 
south is the Pic de Soulom, detached by its 
loftiness from the neighbouring mountains ; 
behind this peak the summits of three other 
hills rise up into the azure of the sky, the 
masses of snow which streak their sides in 
fantastic shapes admirably contrasting with 
the deep purple of their bases. The nearer 
view traces the picturesque banks and mean- 
ders of the Gave, in its silvery course to the 
farther extent of the level. The whole scene 
has the appearance of one vast piece of mo- 


scapes: they formerly served to protect the 
country during the desperate incursions of 


the Spaniards.’ 


Our author did not, like most fravellers, 
content himself with a cursory view, but ex- 


| plored everything worthy of notice or interest- 


ing, and made an excursion to the cascades of 
Gavarnie, of which he gives the following 
account :— 

‘Our party was small, consisting of three 
persons, my companion, the guide, and my- 
self; others had been desirous of joining 
us, but my friend observed, that his expe- 
rience had proved to him, that those who do 
not use the pencil are incessantly annoyed by 
the many delays which their more deeply in- 
terested companions allow themselves, par- 
ticularly where so great a variety of sublime 
scenes call for some traces of them. 

‘The appearance of the morning indicated 
a favourable day for the perfect enjoyment of 
these wild regions. 

“We left St. Sauveur by a most excellent 
road, that conducted us to the edge of the 
Gave, which we crossed by a modern mar- 
ble bridge, of noble proportions, and con- 
tinued our course along the right bank, leav- 
ing the ruins of the chapel of St. Marie to 
the left. The defile here abruptly opens 
upon a highly-cultivated farm, with its pic- 
turesque habitation placed on a swelling hill 
at the foot of the mountain of Betpouey. 
The proprietor is a man of some consequence 
in the neighbourhood. At a little distance 
on the left is a road by which the mountain 
may be ascended to its summit without dif- 
ficulty. Proceeding onward, the defile be- 
comes extremely narrow, barely leaving a 
few feet of path, from which, down to the 
Gave, the rocks are almost perpendicular, 
and really affright the traveller with the idea 
of the danger he would encounter in making 
one false step. In turning the angles of the 
projecting crags, my heart shrunk within me 
at the sight of the dread abyss of a thousand 
fect beneath; but soon, seeing the security 
of my horse, I recovered myself so collectedly 
as to contemplate the sublime scenes around. 
The descending sides of the precipices con- 
sist alternately of luxuriant foliage and richly- 
veined rocks, in awful and majestic forms. 
The Gave foams with tremendous fury, and 
three lengthened cascades are viewed at 
the same moment. We traversed a marble 
quarry by zigzag steps, till we reached the 
narrowest part of the gorge, at the foot of 





the Peak of Bergons, here called the Passage 


'of ’Echelle. This dangerous path has cost 
| Fe) 


_ the hives of several men aad beasts: formerly 
‘it was guarded by a small tower, erected to 


saic: patches of the bright yellow blossom of | check the incursions of the Spaniards. Part 


the broom, the rich brown of the ripening | 


harvest, the pale green of the beautiful mea- 
dows, skirted by noble trees, are all so en- 
chantingly mingled, that the spectator feels 
absolutely bewildered with the splendid pro- 
fusion :— 
«“ Here spring the living berbs profusely wild 
O'er al! the deep-green earth, beyond the power 
Of botanist to number upheir tribes,” 

‘In the immediate neighbourhood are the 
remains of eight castles, each giving character 


to and embellishing the surrounding land-, 


_of the track has been rendered less dangerous 
| by a prodigious work of art, the labours of 
| certain individuals, whose exploits have been 
_commemorated on a tablet of granite in the 
| following inscription :— 
‘ Contemple 

Ici, 
D’une ame ferme et d'un cil assure, 
) Depuis de ces mounts sourcilloux 
Jusqu’au fond del’abyme, 
Les prodiges de Vart 
Et ceux de la forte nature 


a 
Adouci par l'Industrie humaine 
Le fier genie de ces montagnes. 
Defend d’y trembler désormais. 
Travaux executés en 1762. 

‘We found the air plercingly cold, ang 
leaving this frightful passage, we descended 
to cross the Gave by a marble bridge. The 
path is extremely steep and rugged, ani 
takes a serpentine direction. Just befor 
crossing the river, we caught a glimpse of g 
picturesque scene. An enormous stone, of g 
deep crimson hue, rests on the edge of the 
torrent, at the foot of some small Cascades 
over which is seen springing the bridge of 
Sia. On reaching the bridge, the banks are 
sO precipitous, that the greatest caution is ne- 
cessary. From the parapet, the view js ex- 
quisitely grand: the constant noise of the 
foaming waters resembles thunder ; the dash- 
ing of the huge pine-logs against the rocks as 
borne along by the furious current, and the 
foaming spray often rising to the spectator, 
rivet his attention in the strongest manner,’ 

It will be seen that Mr. Hardy has a keen 
perception of the beauties of nature, and 
knows well how to describe them; the prin- 
cipal value of the work, however, necessarily 
consists in the views, which are exquisitely 
coloured. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


- 





THE SLAVE TRADE. 


Commons, during the Session 1825. 
(Coiitinued from p. 579.) 

Iv resuming our remarks on a subject so 
deeply interesting as the slave trade, and on 
documents which contain so much informa- 
tion as to its present state, it would be unjust 
to omit observing that the present adminis- 
tration seems actuated by the most earnest 
zeal to put an end to the horrible traffic In 
our treaties with the new republics of South 
Amcrica a clause has been introduced, bind- 
ing them to unite with us in so benificent an 
object, and we know that great efforts are 
made to induce the European powers, to 
whom this foul reproach attaches, to join 
with us in putting an end to this trade in 
human blood. Spain, that by-word for 
everything odious and contemptible, 1s the 
least tractable; we hope, however, that ere 
long it will not have an acre of territory out 
of Europe, and then one of the greatest oo 
stacles to the humane views of the British 
government will be removed. Cuba, as a 
have already stated, is at present the great 
mart for the sale of Negroes, and Mr. Kilbee, 
the active and intelligent agent of our g0- 
vernment at the Havannah, seems to think 
it will be no easy matter to put an end to this 
unhallowed merchandise. It appears that, 
in order to conceal the practice of importins 
Negroes into Cuba, vessels, which it 1s known 
had sailed for the coast of Africa, vac “ 
return, entered as from places where wash 7 
never touched, and as having returne™ ” 
ballast. Mr. Kilbee, in a letter tothe “7 
general of Cuba, dated N ovember 14, ass 
strongly remonstrates against this pr 
He savs :— , 

‘In the reports which I have cons! 


dered it 
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‘on the subject of the illicit slave trade} directed by my august. predecessors for 
ul : “eal pane.” . ' ‘ 
carried on with this island, I have always} the cultivation and prosperity: -of these vast 


sated the many obstacles which the autho- 
ave to encounter in their endeavours 
towards the suppression of that traffic ; and I 
have felt inclined, until the introduction of 
the above-mentioned practice, to attribute the 
existence of that evil to the present state of 
the law, rather than to other less justifiable 
cquses. Very improbable it certainly was, 
that vessels which sailed for the coast of 
Africa for the purposes, as they professed, of 
legitimate commerce, should one after another 
return in ballast ; that others should, not- 
withstanding, venture to follow their example, 
and even the very same vessels sail again for 
that coast, and again return, still without one 
single exception, all in ballast; but, never- 
theless, it was possible that they might have 
taken their measures so well, as effectually 
to elude the vigilance of those whose duty it 
was to examine them, and, if possible, detect 
the illegality of their proceedings. The case, 
however, appears to me to be at present dif- 
ferent. The vessels that now sail for the 
coast of Africa, although no reasonable doubt 
can exist of the real object of their voyages, 
and although upon their return it 1s matter of 
notoriety and public conversation, that they 
disembark cargoes of Negroes on the coasts 
of this island, are notwithstanding officially 
announced as arriving in ballast from places 
at which, as I have before stated, there is 
little doubt they had not touched. No less 
than forty-one vessels have sailed in the 
course of the present year from this port 
alone for Africa, of which number five have 
already returned under the circumstances here 
related; and there is too much reason to 
believe that the papers of these have not been 
examined as they ought to have been. Were 
the papers and crews of such vessels imme- 
diately upon their arrival to undergo a rigid 
examination, I am confident, that not only 
would an end speedily be put to the practice 
alluded to, but the illicit slave trade carried 
on here would be materially checked.’ 

Our cruisers on this station are very active, 
and frequently capture Spanish vessels en- 
gaged in the illicit traffic which are usually 
condemned, and the slaves nominally eman- 
cipated, yet it is much feared that they are 
hot virtually so, but are substituted for the 
Negroes who die in slavery ; indeed, how- 
ever ingenuous the Spanish government may 
be, it endeavours to evade the stipulations of 
the treaty into which it entered with this 
Country, for the extermination of the slave 
trade. Mr. Kilbee declares that the abolition 
by Spain is merely nominal, and that ‘the 
slave trade with the island of Cuba is now as 
extensive as ever it was, and is carried on with 
Breater cruelty.’ It appears that with all our 
care the treaty with Spain on this point is too 
o0osely worded, and requires new modelling. 
Ye do not think it necessary to dwell on the 
terms of a law so much evaded, but certainly 
the preamble to it, issued by the King of 
pein, and dated December, 1817, is a cu- 
"ous apology (though urged before) for the 
“ngin of the slave trade :— 

; The importation of black slaves into 
“merica was among the earliest measures 


rities b 





dominions, within a short period after their 
discovery. The Indians being disqualitied 
from engaging in various useful, though la- 
borious, occupations, by their ignorance of 
the accommodations of life, as well as by the 
small progress of civilization among them, it 
became necessary to intrust to arms more 
vigorous and more active the working of the 
mines, and the breaking up and tillage of the 
soil. This plan, which did not occasion, 
but only availed itself of, the slavery already 
practised by the barbarous nations of Africa, 
with a view to save their prisoners from death, 
and to alleviate their melancholy condition, 
so far from being prejudicial to the Negroes 
of Africa, when transferred to America, af- 
forded them not only the incomparable be- 
nefit of being instructed in the knowledge 
of the true God, and of the only religion 
through which that Supreme Being is de- 
sirous that his creatures should adore him, 
but also all the advantages attending a state 
of civilization, without, however, subjecting 
them in their slavery to hardships more into- 
lerable than those they had endured when 
free in their own country.’ 

Ferdinand, it appears, not only deems it 
necessary to find an apology for his ances- 
tor’s beginning the slave trade, but he offers 
another for leaving it off. Alluding to his 
being confined in Trance, after abdicating 
his throne, he says in this royal cedula :— 

‘The commotions and differences which 
had broken out in my American dominions 
during my absence, engaged immediately my 
attention; and meditating incessantly on the 
measures which might be most proper for 
restoring good order to those remote coun- 
tries, and affording them all the protection of 
which they are capable, I quickly discovered 
that an entire change had taken place in the 
circumstances which induced my august pre- 
decessors to permit the traffic in slaves on the 
African coasts, and their importation into 
both the Americas. In those regions a pro- 
digious increase is perceivable in the num- 
ber of indigenous Negroes, and even in that 
of the blacks of free condition, owing to the 
mildness of the government, no less than to 
the Christian and humane conduct pursued 
by the Spanish proprietors ; the whites, also, 
are greatly augmented, from the climate 
being no longer so dangerous to thera as it 
was prior to the lands being cleared of wood, 
and put under cultivation. Nor is the benefit 
which the inhabitants of Africa derived from 
being carried to cultivated countries any 
more so urgeut and exclusive, Since an en- 
lightened nation has undertaken the glo- 
rious task of civilizing them in their own 
native land, while the general intelligence of 
Europe, and the spirit of humanity which has 
influenced its late transactions ‘in restoring 
the edifice which the corrupt policy of the 
usurper had destroyed to its very foundations, 
have roused the sovereigns of Europe toa 
general effort for having this traffic abolished ; 


and at the Congress of Vienna, concurring | 


in the necessity of the abolition, they sought 
to bring it about by the most amicable nego- 
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tiations with such powers as possessed colo- i C uba also canceal, or endeavour to conceal, 





yas 


Brazil, the Netherlauds, and France. 
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nies, and,they met in me a disposition suite J 
to a design so laudable.’ 

God. forgive you, Master Ferdinand, say 
we; but in the whole fictions of Baron Mun- 
chausen, there is not .one-farther from the 
truth than these assertions, though many 
more ingenious.  Alluding, to the manner in 
which the slave trade.-is still. carned on at 
Cuba, Mr. Kilbee, in a despatch to Mr. Can- 
ning, dated the 1st of January, in the present 


year, Says i— 


“Some Spanish vessels. fit out in the Pe- 
ninsula ; and it is universally. the practice of 
French vessels to equip themselves for the 
tratlic in France, where they can.do so more 
economically than here; and after disposing 
of their Negroes m the island, they take on 
board a cargo of colonial produce for some 
of their own ports.” 

Sixty-six vessels cleared out. from Cuba, 
for the slave trade, in the year 1824:— 

‘The schooner, Relampago, which was 
condemned by the mixed commission, 1s one 
of the smallest, even of the vessels of her own 
class, employed in the traflic ; and she took 
on board one hundred and sixty-two slaves ; 
and if she had found them, would have com - 
pleted the two hundred. So that to give to 
each vessel two hundred and fifty as the 
number of slaves she was intended to carry, 
is a low calculation. The demand made 
from this island, therefore, during the same 
year, has been for upwards of sixteen thou 
sand slaves. 

‘ Undoubtedly all these vessels will not-re- 
turn, but, on he other hand, many come 
with slaves which have cleared out from Eu- 
ropean ports; this being the case with four 
or five of the seventeen which arrived last 
year. 

‘The very smallest vessels. cost in fitting 
out from twenty to thirty thousand dollars ; 
and larger ones, of course, much more. One 
with another, they may be safely valued at 
forty thousand dollars each; so that the ca- 
pital employed in the trade last year was up- 
wards of two, millions and a half of dollars. 

‘These speculations are generally under- 
taken by a number of individuals, who take 


shares of, one. thousand dollars each ; which 


shares are again not upfrequently sub-di- 
vided ; you may, therefore, imagine the num- 
ber of persons directiy concerned in the 
traffic.” 

We have already spoken in terms not 
more strongly. than they deserve of the ex- 
ertions of our government to suppress the 
slave trade, nor should we withhold our tri- 
bute of praise to Mr. Kulbee, our commts- 
sioner, at Cuba, of whose zeal, courage, and 
talent, exerted in the cause of humanity, it ts 
impossible to speak too highly. 

The fourth document, er rather series of 
documents on our list, is the correspondence 
of our government with foxeiga powers on 
tle subject of the slave trade. The pow- 
ers corresponded with are Spain, Portuyal, 
No- 
thing, perhaps, ismore indicative of tmpro- 
per conduct than the desire of corcealment ; 
the burglar and the pickpocket have a lan- 
cuage of their own, and the man-stealers of 
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their nefarious traffic, by calling dealing in 
slaves, trading in ebony; and the number of 
slaves, imported and stolen, are designated 
as so many dogs. Fhe. French have long 
taken an active part, in. this. merchandise of 
human flesh, and several’ letters have been 
intercepted by our cruisers, ;witich show the 
mode in whieh itis carsied ons, One of these | 
letters, from L. Duto¢qand Co,;: dated St. 
Jago de Cuba, Dee. 12, 1824, and addressed | 
to Messrse Bannaffe and Lariviere, at Gua~ 
daloupe, contains the following offer and in-! 
strucuions.- 3 ' 

‘Under the auspices:of “Mr. Couroeneau 
of Bourdeaux, our friend, we have the ho- 
nour of tendermg toryou our services at this. 
place. You know, geatlemen, tbat the ad- 
vantage which our market offers for the dis- 
posal of ehony, gives it a great ‘preference 
over any of our other celonies ; and it strikes 
us, that it would suit you to send to it a few 
shipments of that sort. We have received 
this year a great many cargoes of that article ; 
on account of merchants of Nantes, and to- 
wards the end of January, we expect here 
other ships that have sailed from the last- 
mentioned port. All our sales have been at- 
tended with a favourable result; the longest 
credit is fourteen months. It is always diffi- 
cult enough to get cash, but. by making sacri- 
fices, one may still succeed in covering the 
amount of the fitting-out. Wemust, how- 
ever, tell you that our town is one of those 
where the payments are most punctual, and 
our last account-sales have left a capital of 
more than half cash, and half at twelve 
months’ credit. The last cargo sold here was 
that of the Ilarriette, of Nantes; three hun- 
dred and twenty-eiglit dogs were disposed of 
on their landing (those that were damaged ex- 
cepted) at two hundred and twenty-five dol- 
lars each, payable part in cash, and part at 
eight, and part at: twenty months’ credit. 
This merchandise was of a very ordinary na- 
ture, and had suflered much ; by getting rid 
of the article at once, you make a much bet- 
ter thing of it. Hitherto, the vessels’ have 
made the little bay, Uragua Grande, situated 
six leagues a head of the Morro ; it isa spot 
where the landing is easily and conveniently 
effected. After the landing, the vessel enters 
the port, and the repair to the plan- 
tation, where they are very well ———. 

‘It is upon this spot that the vessels must 
endeavour to approach, using, at the same 
time, a great deal of precaution, on account 
of the cruisers.. They must guard against re- 
connoitering Guantanamo; and. stretchitig 
along the coast, they must pass to the south- 
ward of St. Domingo, and keep in the offing. 
if, on making Uragua, they discover a sus- 





picious vessel, they must immediately pro- 4 
ceed to the Morro, and atchor under the fort | 


with their sienal flying. There they will re- 
ceive instructions relative to the spot where 
they must land, and they may, without incon- 
venience, send a boat on shore. The com- 
mandant, who is devoted to us, would deliver 
a letter of instruction to the captain. In the 
event of being chased, it would be advisable 
for the vessel to continue lier course te !ee- 


Morro, where she would meet with assist- 
ance, observing, that in acase of imminent 
danger, one may run ashore in the first small 
creek that presents itself. - There are always 
there Indians, through whom @ letter can be 
forwarded to town. When once the cargo is 
on shore, ‘all risk is at an end? 

No house-breaker ever went more delibe- 
rately about a robbery, or was more careful 
to' mature his plan than Messrs, Dutocq and 
(o., are} tovemsuré success in carrying on the 
slave. trade, ‘We consider,’ they say,.in 
conclusion,‘ that there is. no longer any risk 
upon our coast, and that vessels may, present 
themselves, with all safety, before Uragua, 
/avhere we eonstantly keep a pilot... The sales 
meet with no opposition, and are carried on 
in some measure publicly,’ ‘We have com- 
pared the slave dealer to:the burglar, he par- 
takes also of the smuggler, not only in his 
cunning, but in another, particular, the in- 
demnity of his agent. It was. customary, 
some years ago, and we doubt not is the 
same now, for the smugglers, who brought 
hollands and tobacco to:this country, to. re- 
place, either wholly or in part, any portion of 
the cargo purchased by the English smug- 
glers, if it was seized and taken from them 
within a certain distance of the. coast. 
Messrs. L. Dutocq and Co. act on a similar 
plan. It appears, that a certain Nathaniel 
Mussenden, the proprietor of the Dutch 
schooner Zee Bloem,.was suspected by the 
government of St. Eustatius, of a design to 
employ the vessel in the slave trade, and was 
called. on to enter into a bond of sixteen hun- 
dred dollars, ‘payable to the said govern- 
ment, in case the Dutch schooner Zee Bloem 
should at any time be found employed in the 
traffic of slaves.’ Now, Mr. Nathaniel Mus- 
senden, we are told, is ‘a much respected ci- 
| tizen and inhabitant, as well as a member of 
the council of the police of St. Eustatius,’ 
and, therefore, we must not suspect him of 
anything improper ; he appears, however, to 
have some Dutch prudence about him, for he 
gets an indemnity from Messrs. L. Dutoeq 
to the amount for which he is bound, which, 
after acknowledging the obligation to the 
amount of 1600 dollars, says, ‘ Now should 
it happen that the said Nathaniel Mussen- 
den be caused to pay bond to the said go- 


force against us, otherwise to be null and 
void.’ This bond is dated Dee. 24, 1824. 
We next find the said Messrs. L. Dutocq 
and Co. advancing 12,000 dollars to. the 
‘captain of the Zee Bloem,. and writing 
hima letter, of which the following isa 
copy :—‘ The instructions of your ovwner.are 
received, by which we are directed to ad- 
vise yout proceeding ‘at once in the Zee 
Bloem for St. Eustatius, to towch at St. 
Thomas's, where, probably, further instruc- 
tions may be for your government.’ This 
letter is dated Dec. 30, 1824, six days after 
the bond of indemnity was given by Dutocq 
and Co. to the owner of the Zee Bloem. 
Early in January, the Zee Bloem was taken 
by a Colombian cruiser, and afterwards 
boarded by his Majesty’s ship the Greeian. 


— 





ward as far as a sinall bay called Assaradero, 
which is situated about six leagues from Fort 


She was found ‘ with every requisite for car- 
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‘rying on the slave trade,’ having on board | 





vernment, then this obligation to'stand in full | 
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‘ a 
hand-shackles and bolts, and implemen’ 
for confining slaves.” During the chase tt 
Zee Bloem threw overboard a set of par " 
and there is no deubt, as Admiral] Halsten ; 
in a despatch, says, that the Zee Bloem hay. 
ing landed a cargo of slaves at Cuba, was 
proceeding .te St. Eustatius, preparatory to 
making another voyage to the coast. 

We need not, however, feel surprised that 
Spain encourages the slave trade in its eolo. 
NICS,’ when Negroes ‘are openly sold in the 
mother country, and advertised, like other 
yendible commodities. In the Diario- Mer. 
cantil'de Cadiz of May 5 and Sept. 17, 1824 
we find two, advertisements, of which the fol. 
lowing aré translations :— 

“ A person, at the Three Kings Inn, wishes 
to. purchase a Negro and Negress, possessed 
of good qualities for demestic service." 

“Qn sale, a Negress, of upwards of four- 
teen years of. age; she is a native of Havan- 
nah, can sew well and embroider, is sound, 
and without any defect whatever. Any per- 
son desirous of purchasing her, may apply to 
No. 9, St. Lucy, Broad Street, Port St. 
Mary’s.”. 

In consequence of the first advertisement, 
a Negress was brought for sale to ‘ The Three 
Kings,’ and there sold for two hundred and 
eighty dollars. In the latter case, the girl 
was also sold.’ 

( To be continued. ) 

Solitary Musings, By ANN Wesster, 
12mo. pp. 75. London, 1825, Kershaw. 
Turse musings may well be termed solitary, 
since they are those of a lady to whom the 
world is dark and void, labouring under a 
total loss of sight, occasioned by an accident 
when in the eighth year of her age; with the 
loss of sight the pleasures of health also fled, 
and thus deprived of those enjoyments which 
we never sufficiently prize, until they are lost, 
she‘ took to that best resource, to the culti- 
vation of her mind, and her success is seen 

in the work before us. 

These poems, which are generally of a 
moral and plaintive character, commence 
with the longest acroistic we ever met with, 
since it embraces the whole of the Lord's 
Prayer. The constraint of an acrostic does 
not appear to have had much effect on Miss 
Webster, for the poem is really very harmo- 
nious and: pathetic. The smaller pieces are 
generally very pretty, and display all that Miss 
W ebster aims at—good sense, moral purity, 
and correctness of style; with no Incoi- 
siderable portion of spirit. One of these 
we stbjoin, as a specimen of the author s 
feeling and talents :— 

“¥ERSES POR TEMPORIS CALENDARIUN, 

' | “a. D. 1825. 
‘Hail! sacred source of inexhausted light! 

Fountain of good! at whose supreme decree; 





| Aurora's beams burst on chaotic night ; 


Our life deriv’d, and still upheld by a 
The great first cause, Almighty Lord of al 
Without whose piercing glance a sparrow 

not fall. 
‘Creation vast, with animation fraught, sii 

Proclaims thy peerless might, thy match 

skill, mie 
n works surpassing far a 
The winds the Storms, obey thy 0° 
will, 


ll human thought: 
ereig 
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down thee Lord; while seas, at thy com-| Hail! sacred source of inexhausted light, lovely old and simply plain, the hearty and 
As mand, Fountain of life!—at whose supreme com- | the emptily bombastic ?” 
Rush with impetuous force, and wash th’ in- mand, 1 yet *“ Youngster,” said the old man, “ this 
dented strand. In form,—in beauty,—order,—infinite,— question is too complicat d: it presupposes 


‘The watery tribes that swell the rolling wave, 
To man display Jehovah's wondrous power ; 
But can the whale, from ocean's deepest cave, 
Which, foaming, rises like some mighty 
tower, nif | ) 
he the Deity more giorty 
a animaleule, that mock man’s feeble eye? 
‘The cuckoo’s welcome-hote,—the blackbird’s 
lay;— 
The aoa which from the feather'd song- 
sters flow, 
That usher in the morn, or close the day, 
inspire a joy which stoics cannot know! 
While we admire the stately ostrich nod, 
We in the wren behold the workmanship of 
God. 
‘Jn vernal green all vegetation shows 
The great munificence of God to man ; 
The mighty oak, the humblest weed that 
grows, 
Alike proclaim their form was heaven’s high 
lan 5 | 
While blooming groves our admiration raise, 
Each lowly blade demands our equal song of 
praise. 
‘Can the grim tiger, wolf, or sullen bear, 
The fierce hyena, on the trackless plains, 
Or the proud lion, destitute of fear, 
That ruams the woods, and unmolested 
reigns, 
More of the great Creator’s power display, 
Than inoffensive lambs, which in our meadows 
play? 
‘ Hail, hated reptile race, abhorr'd by all, 
Ye, too, deserve the muse-admiring strain 5 
Once lovely —now deform’d through Adam's 
fall ; 
Sin made you vicious, and subject.to pain : 
Ye serpents,—-lizards,—-toads,—that crawl the 
land, 
We hail you, creatures, form’d by an Almighty 
hand. 


‘The rip’ning ear, that bends beneath the sun, 
To fallen man shows God's .beneficence ; 

Th’ electric flash,—th’ expansive vacuum,——_ 
The gathering gloom,—speak God’s omnipo- 


tence ; 

While rolling thunder his dread sway main- 
tains, 
Then trembling mortals own,- the Lord Jeho- 

vah reigns. 


‘Hail, beauteous snail, with eyes exalted high;: 
Above thy fellows of the vermies race ; 
Sweet home, crustaceous shelter, ever nigh, 
And from a thousand ills a hiding-place ; 
Form’d by His hand, that spread the azure sky, 
Who sees beneath man’s foot, the worm unpi- 
tied die. 
‘The insect tribe, which men so much despise, 
The contemplative mind views with delight ; 
races the larva to perfection rise, 
In each discovers wisdom infinite ; 
Beholds lampyris noctiluca shine, 
While polypi exclaim, “ our author is divine.” 
‘While fleecy winter mounts his gelid car, 
In hyperborean regions,—-winds and storms, 
is train attendants spread his name afar 
7 distant lands: some thousand different 
orms 


In water crystalliz’d,—of plant,—sbrub,— 
flower,— 


Sublime, though short-liv’d, proof of an un- 
bounded power. 


Ten thousand beings crowd the sea and land ; 
»Man’s feeble mind, attempts in vain to scan, 


| Thy wondrous power display'd in vast ¢rea- 


tion's plan !’ 





The Pictures: The Betrothing. Novels. 


Translated from the German of Lewis 
Treck. 12mo. pp. 255. London, ‘1825. 
Tue name of Tieck stands deservedly high 
in German literature, which of late years has 
assumed an im nce which it did not be- 
fore he tales of The Pictures and | 


| The Betrothing, two very clever novelettes; 


are preceded by a long and well-written ’ 
though somewhat tedious rem by the 
translator, the object of which does not seem 
very apparent, although it contains a good 
view of the change in the literature of Ger- 
many. The first novel is a very clever satire 
on that conflict of opinions which prevails in 
Germany as to the old and modern schools 
of painting: the irony is extremely good, and 
the whole novel not only possesses many 
happy touches but is interesting. 

he second novel has, for its object, to ex- 
pose those perversions and exaggerations of 
religious feeling in Germany, which are at war 
with the fine arts; this the author does very 
happily ; and the two tales present a vivid pic- 
ture of German feeling and prejudice. We 
know not where to find an extract that will 
do justice to the author; but the reader will 
perhaps be amused with the following discus- 
sions of a set of topers, on wine, physiogno- 
my, &c.— 

“It is a stupid notion to believe that wine 
produces immediately of itself all the opera- 
tions which we ascribe to it; no, as 1 was 
saying, its scent and breath only awaken the 
qualities which are dormant in us. Now 
rush forth powers, feelings, and transports, 
when they are steeped in its waves. Do you 
suppose, then, that throughout the whole 
range of art and science the case is otherwise ? 
I need not propound anew the ‘old Platonic 
idea. Raphael and Correggio and Titian do 
but rouse my own self that slumbers in for- 
getfulness, and though the greatest genius, 
the deepest.feelitg:of art, cannot, with all 
their: imagination, inyent the images which 
are. presented: to them. by the great masters, 
yet: these: works. themselves do but awaken 
told reminiscences.!/ Hence, too, the thirst 
after new intellectuat enjoyments, which else 
would not be commendable ; hence’ the wish 
to discover the unknown, to produce the ori- 
ginal, which otherwise were senseless. _ For 
we have a presentiment of the infinity. of 
knowledge within us; that prophetic mirror 
of eternity, and of what this eternity may be- 
come to us, an incessant inerease of know- 
ledge, that collects itself in the centre of.a ce- 
lestial tranquillity, and hence exteads to. new 
regions. And for this very reason, my. dear 
brother topers, there must be a multitude and 
a variety of wines. 

‘** And which do you prefer?” asked 
Dietrich. ‘‘ Is there not in this as in other 
things, the classical and perfeet, the modern 








and trivial, the mannered and affected, the | 


immense experience, historical 3 » Tejec- 

tion of prejudice, ‘and a taste matured in all 

directions, one» that can: only be fixed and 

freed by length of » continued labour, and 

indefatig study, as. weblas the instruments 

required 'for them, ‘whicli! are: not im every 

man’s harids.  A'few eneyclopedical remarks 

will suffice.  Almostee ne has its good 

qualities, almost all deserve to be known. If 
}in our country the Neckar exists scarcely for 
any purpose but to quench the thirst, the 
Wureburger now rises to the character of a 
generous wine; and the various superior sorts 
of Rhenish do not admit of being hastily cha- 
racterized. You have had them before you, 
and tasted them. Duly to celebrate these 
noble streams, from the light Laubenheimer 
to the strong Nierensteiner, the mighty 
Riidesheimer and the profound Hochheimer, 
with all their kind floods, is a task to 
which there belongs more than the tongue of 
a Redi, who, in his Tuscan Dithyrambic, has 
raved but indifferently. These spirits pass 
down the palate pure and clear, refreshing 
the sense. and refining the faculties. If I 
should illustrate them, it would be by the 
calm maturity of first-rate writers,—warmth 
and richness, without extravagance of fancy 
and dreaming allegory. What is the hotter 
Burgundy to him who ean bear it? It de- 
scends into us like immediate inspiration ; 
heavy, sanguine, and violent, it rouses our 
spirits. The wine of Bourdeaux, on the 
other hand, is cheerful, loquacious; enlivens, 
but does.not inspire. More huxuriant and 
quaint are the creations of Provence and the 
poetical Languedoc. Then comes hot Spain, 
with its Sherries and right Malaga, and the 
glowing wines of Valencia. Here the wine- 
stream, as we taste it, transforms itself upon 
our te into. a globular shape, which 
rounds. and widens more and more, and in 
Tokay and St. Georgen-Ausbruch it assumes 
this appearance still more substantially and 
emphatieally.. (How are the mouth and palate 
and the whole sense of pleasure filled by a 
single drop of the most generous Cape wine ! 
These wines the connoisseur must only sip 
and palate, and not drink like our noble 
Rhenish. What am I to say of you, ye 
sweetest growths of Italy, and particularly ot 
{ Tuscany, thou most spirited Monte-Fiascone, 
, thou truly melting Monte-Pulciano? Well, 
taste then, my friends, and understand me ! 
But thee I could not produce, thee, king of 
all wines, thee, roseate Aleatico, flower and 
essence of all the spirit of wine, milk and 
wine, bloom and sweetness, fire and softness 
together! This curiosity is not to he drunk, 
tasted, sipped, or palated; but the man who 
is blest with it unfolds a new organ, which 
may not be described to the ignorant and so- 
ber.”——Here he broke off with emotion, and 

dried his eyes. 

‘So, then, my presentment was nght,” 
| cried Dietrich with enthusiasm : “ This 1s in 
| the realm of wine, what old Eyck or Hem- 
| ling, perhaps, too, brother Giovanni di Fie- 
sole, are among painters. Such is the relish 
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of that sweetly moving and deep colourmg, 
which, without shade, is’still so true, without 
white’so dazzling and:«thniliing. “So does the 
purple of theirdrapery satiate and intoxicate, 
und 80 is ‘its fire-allayed ‘and softened by the 
mild blue, the fancy breeding violet. Al is 
one, and harmonizes'in onr souls.” 

* “ Rxcept Ralenbock’s nose,” cried the 
librarian, quite’ drank “ that has no touch 
of searlet, no transitions in its tones, to blend 
it with the face? the'dark red purple: roasts 
in its magic kitwheny as the beet-raot waxes 
red under ground im the realms of damp 
night, though quite secluded from the sun, 
Can this exerescence belong to the life? Can 
the god of wine so have pampered it? Never! 
itis a clumsy shell, an ugly case for malice 
and lies.” 

««« Paffy emptiness,” cried the bookseller, 
brittle splendour, frail mortality! And 
there it stands, curved and tottering on the 
undermined face, so that, with its bulk, it 
may soon press down the whole man in ruins 
“Mian! whence didst get this unconscionably 
wry nuse ?” 

‘ “« Peace, crocodile!” bawled Eulenbock, 
violently thumping the table: ‘ will this ver- 
min reform the world? Every nose has its 
history, ye nostrum-mongers! Do the ad- 
dle-headed creatures suppose, that the small- 
est event is not subservient as a link to the 
necessity of eternal laws? For my nose, as 
ii is, 1 am indebted to my barber.’ 

~~**Tell us, old boy,” cried the young people. 

*“ Patience!” said the pamter. ‘ The 
scicnee ef physiognomy will always continue 
0 fallacious one, for the very reason that too 
little regard is paid to barbers, taverns, and 
other historical circumstances. The face is 
indeed the expression of the soul, but it suf- 
fers remarkably under the way in which it is 
treated. The brow from its solidity is best 
off, if a man does not use himself to paint all 
his little passions, vexation, and uneasiness, 
by folds upon its surface. See how noble is 
our Edward's, and how much more hand- 
some yet it would be, if the young fellow had 
thought and employed himself more! The 
eyes, in consequence of their alertness, run- 
ning to and fro, likewise preserve themselves 
tolerably in their play, unless a man weeps 
them out, like our crocodile fr.end there. 
The mouth now is worse off; that is soon 
worn down by chattering and unmeaning 
smiles, as is the case with our worthy libra- 
rian ; if a man besides wipes it to excess after 
eating and drmking, its character soon grows 
undiscernible, especially if from false shame 
one keeps always curling the lips inward, 
like our excellent puritan, who probably pro- 
nounces their redness lying and unprofitable 
parade. But the nose, the poor nose, which 
puts itself forward above all other parts, 
which distinguishes us unhappy men from 
all brates, in whom mouth and snout meet 
in such friendly union, and which in man is 
made, hke the Hocken and the Blocksberg, 
the place for all witches and evil spirits 
to hold their revels: is it notin most men, 
merely on account of the cold air and a 
eatarrh, turned into a cave of ASolus, and 
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trumpet ? 


Is not its planey and capacity | which side the opcration might b 
of education abused, to make almost ele-} vantageously directed, in twistin 
phants’ trunks and turkeycocks’ bills out of | he rested upon it; and at this 
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iti More pious souls again press it down }mained stationary, and thus inevitable fate 


and squeeze its arrogance into miserable de- 
farmities. All this 1 saw betimes and spared 


umy. nose, yet I could not escape my destiny. 


I. grew up and old with my barber, one of 
my most intimate friends. This artist, as he 
turned) from one side of my face to the other, 
used, during this change of position, in order 
to have a fulcrum, to apply the edge of the 
razor below to my throat, and pressing and 
leaning wpon this rapidly to gain the other 
side. This appeared to mealarming. He 
might slip er stumble, in which case he 
would in all probability make an incision 
with the thing supported into its supporter, 
and my face lie unshaved at his feet. For 
this a remedy was to be contrived. He me- 
ditated, and like a true genius, found no dif- 
ficulty in altering his system and his manner. 
That is to say, he grasped my nose with his 
fingers, which gave him the advantage of 
being able to support himself and rest much 
longer upon it, and drew it forcibly upwards, 
particularly as he was shaving my upper lip, 
and so we gazed on each other’s eyes, one 
heart close to the other, and the razor worked 
with a deliberate and steady action. Ithap- 
pened, however, that my friend had always 
owned one of the most remarkable faces in 
the world, which the vulgar is used to call 
frightful, distorted, and ugly ; he had besides 
the habit of making grimaces, and ogled 
me with such cordia‘ity, that at every sitting 
I could not help answering him, and, being 
so close to him, involuntarily imitated his 
other oddities. If he hauled up my nose to 
an inordinate height, he in return, in order 
to reach the corners of my mouth with the 
instrument of his art, pulled my lips and 
mouth violently across. When in this me- 
chanical manner he had forced a seeming 
smile upon my countenance, his laugh met 
me, so amiable, friendly, cordial, and affect- 
ing, that often out of painful sympathy, and 
merely to stifle a wicked laugh, the tears 
came into my eyes. ‘Man! Barher friend!” 
I exclaimed: “ withhold that benignant con- 
traction of thy muscles; [ am not smiling, 
thoy dost but pull the corners of my mouth 
apart like aspunge.” “It boots not,’’ an- 
swered the honest soul, ¢¢ thy winnmg graces 
in that smile forcé mie to return them. Well, 
so we grinned at one another like apes for 
minutes together. 

‘**T observed at the end of twelve wecks 
a striking alteration in my physiognomy. 
The nose mounted and towered aloft prodi- 
fiously, as if rt would proclaim war upon my 
eyes and forehead, not to take into account 
the really ugly contortions of the cheeks and 
lips, which, however, I could not drop, be- 
cause [ had received them as a memento 
from my friend. I pressed the aspiring nose 
down again, and once more represented my 
cenerousfriend. Now, however, good counsel 
seemed searce, and an expedient hardly pos- 
sible. Still he resolved, a second Raphacl, 
to adept a third unexceptionable manner, 


’ ‘ De aan 
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jas bent it for me; my true face, toward, 
which my development instinctively tended 
has furrowed me with these folds, and deen 
research and speculation, flaming enthusias | 
and glowing love for goodness and excgl. 
lenee, have finally woven this red tissye over 
the whole.’ ” 4 

‘Loud laughter had accompanied this nar. 
rative.. The librarian now impetuously de. 
manded Champagne, and the bookseller 
bawled for punch. Enulenbiéck, howeyor 
cried out, “Oh! ye vulgar souls! After this 
heavenly Jadder which I have made you 
climb, to take a look into Paradise, can so 
ignoble, mannered, modern, and witless q 
spirit as this punch, as it is called, enter 
even into the remotest corner of your me- 
mory? This wretched brewage of hot water, 
bad brandy, and lemon acid? And what 
have we to do in our circle with this diplo- 
matic, sober potation, this Champagne? A 
liquor that does not expand the heart and the 
intellect, and, after a half debauch, can but 
serve, at the utmost, to sober one again? 
Oh ! ye profane ones!” He thumped the 
table; and the rest, with the exception of 
Edward, answered this gesture so violently, 
that with the coneussion the bottles danced, 
and several glasses fell in shivers on the 
floor. -Hereupon the Jaughter and tumult 
became still louder; a start was made to 
fetch fresh glasses, and Dietrich cried, “It 
is’ grown cold here, cold as ice, and that the 
punch will remedy.” ’ 





Public Education. Plans for the Government 
and “Liberal Instruction of Boys in Large 
Numbers, us practised at Hazelwood School, 
Second Edition. Svo. pp. 290. London, 
1825. C. Knight. 

TuExs is, perhaps, wo portion of our lives so 

iipportant as that which 13 devoted to the 

business of education ; it often makes or 
mars us for ever. By education we do not 
mean a mere acquisition of a knowledge ot 
languages or sciences, but as it is the period 
when the man is to be formed, the utmost 
care ought to be taken that the studies and 
attainments of youth be directed to een 
objects, and that with a knowledge of books 
he may not neglect that proper study of ort 
kind—man, and when he goes into the wor 
he may not seem a perfect stranger there. : 
The school at Hazelwood, near Birming- 
ham, has long been celebrated for its od 
lent discipline, of which this volume givesa ac- 
tailed account. The object of the ogee : 
not to lay down a general plan of e yrs 
tion, but to offer a system for the instruch™” 
: rs hool. ‘We 
and government of boys at sc 1s the 
endavour,’ say they ‘to teach our ee ntio0. 
arts of sclf-government and self-e oe : 
So far from supposing education to . fa 
school or at college, we look forward t 
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4 reserve further remarks to our next.— 
"7 The two great departments of education 
yernment and instruction. We shall 
ares Br ak of the government of our school, 
OF hich we have acted has 
The principle on which we have as 
been to leave, as much as possible, all er 
in the hands of the boys themselves. ‘To this 
end we permit them to elect a committee from 
their own body, in which the laws of the school 
an proposed, discussed, and enacted,—the 
teachers having the regulation only of the rou- 
tine of exercises, and the hours appointed for 
their performance ; and these powers are not 
exercised individually, but by acts of the 
whole body, meeting in conference. 

‘Qur judicial establishment consists of a 
jury-court, over which a judge presides. 
Slight offences are disposed of by a magis- 
trate, who is at the head of a small but vi- 
gorous police. The executive department 
consists of various officers, who, with the judge 
and magistrate, are appointed from time to 
time by the committee. These officers are 
treasurers of various funds raised in the school 
—one for charitable purposes, another for 
the purchase of books and instruments, and 
a third for the purchase and repair of gym- 
nastic apparatus. Each of these little insti- 
tutions has its president, secretary, and com- 
mittee. We have also conservators of the 
school property, who have the care of the 
books, drawings, and instruments, belonging 
to the general body. We have many officers 
for the preservation of order. Each dormi- 
tory has its prefect, and during school hours, 
and at meals, si/entiaries are employed. 

‘In the choice of our rewards and punish- 
ments, we have aimed at making them as 
slight as is consistent with their being effec- 
tive. Under the conviction that all such ar- 
tificial excitements are objectionable, inas- 
much as they interfere with the great princi- 
ple of self-government, and are therefore only 
to be justified by necessity. 

‘Qur rewards consist of a few prizes, given 
atthe end of each half-year, to those whose 
exertions have obtained for them the highest 
rank in the school, and of certain marks, which 
are gained by superiority in the classes, by 
fulfilling the duties of the various offices, and 
by the performance of voluntary labour dur- 
ing the pupil’s leisure hours. These marks 
are of two kinds: the most valuable, called 
personal marks, can only be obtained by suc- 
cessful exertions of a high order; these will 
purchase a holiday. The others, called trans- 
(erable marks, may be obtained by perform- 
ances less perfect. -These have their value, 
in being the general medium for the discharge 
of penalties. The transferable marks consist 
of counters of various denominations, while 
the personal marks exist only in record. Our 
punishments are fine, and sometimes, though 
heed rarely, short imprisonment. Imposi- 
“nS, public disgrace, and corporeal pain, 
~~ been for many years discarded. 
to 0 obtain rank is an object of great ambi- 

*n among the boys; with us it is entirely 
— on their conduct and acquire- 
eneelle, and our arrangements, according to 
mainte; ce, are $0 frequent, that no one can 
ain a respectable station without con- 


‘The employments of the pupils in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge may he arranged un- 
der two general heads,— those which are 
merely instrumental to an ulterior object, as 
writing copies, and parsing ; and those which 
are not only useful as a means, but valuable 
as an end, such a8 taking reports of lectures, 
im which, while the pupil is exercised in pen- 
manship, orthography, and composition, he 
is laying up a store of knowledge valuable in 
itself. To these divisions of employment, a 
third must in most schools be added; eom- 
prehending such acts as are necessary to or- 
der and discipline; as calling a roll, record- 
ing the names of absentees, &c. Considered 
as exercises, these latter duties, as usuall 
performed, contribute but little, if at all, to 
forward the pupil’s education. Our aim has 
been to diminish the first head, increase the 
second, and annihilate the third: this last 
object has been effected, by taking care that 
all the acts here contemplated shall be per- 
formed with so much precision, and shall 
employ so many of the pupils as to become 
useful occupations, and thereby to range fair- 
ly under one of the former heads. Almost 
all our movements are made to military step, 
and several of them to the sound of music. 
Thus the boys learn to march with precision, 
and become attentive to the word of com- 
mand, while many of them learn to play very 
respectably on various instruments. 

‘The whole business of our government, 
complex as it necessarily is, must of course 
be replete with occupation of this kind; so 
that even those who, differing from us, may 
think our regulations are unnecessarily nu- 
merous and minute, considered merely as 
laws, will perhaps be of opinion that, as fur- 
nishing the means of useful exercise, they are 
capable of justification. 

‘We consider it important that instruction 
should, as much as possible, be social: we 
have, therefore, divided the school into 
classes ; by which the teacher may be ena- 
bled to afford time for copious explanation. 
The principle upon which a class is formed 
is, that it should contain no student who is 
not on a par, or nearly so, with his fellows ; 
consequently, a different division has been 
made for each branch of study ; since a boy, 
as a linguist, may hold a very different rank 
to what he may justly claim as a mathema- 
tician. 

‘Economy of time is a matter of impor- 
tance with us: we look upon all restraint as 
an evil, and, to young persons, a very serious 
evil; we are, therefore, constantly in search 
of means for ensuring the effective employ- 
ment of every minute which is spent in the 
school-room, that the boys may have ample 
time for exercise in the open air. The middle 
state between work and play is extremely 
unfavourable to the formation of good habits ; 
we have succeeded, by great attention to 
order and regularly, in reducing it almost to 
nothing. 

‘In early youth the power of applying to 
one task for any great length of time, or of 
remaining with comfort in one position, is 
very limited ; we, therefore, change the place 
and occupation of our pupils much more 





‘ant exertion and watchfulness. 


frequently than is génerally done: but, at 








the same time, as it is important to them to 
acquire the habit of continued app!ication, 
we have so arranged our exercises that the 
upper classes remain stationary for a much 

* We are careful to lose no nity of 
providing motives and means for self-instruc- 
tion ; hly convineed that the great 
maxim of education ought to. be—* it is 
better to learn than»to be taught.” One 
motive for voluntary employment. has been 
already pointed out. No fair occasion is 
overlooked for exemplifying and insisting 
upon the advantages of possessing know- 
ledge; and we are careful that no obstacle 
shall be thrown in the way of any boy who 
is anxious to avail himself of his opportunities 
for private study. The library of the school 
is of some extent, and is constantly mereas- 
ing; partly from the fund already adverted 
to, and partly from the presents which are 
made, from time to time, by the friends of 
the system We have literally hidden the 
walls of several of our largest rooms with 
maps, plans, and prints of various descrip- 
tions. We are collecting busts, we are add- 
ing largely to our philosophical apparatus ; 
and we hope our modellers and handicrafts- 
men will be soon able to construct models of 
buildings and machines, ancient and modern. 

‘We have a printing press, which we find 
a great auxiliary, as it furnishes a pleasant 
and useful employment for many boys. If 
any one is peculiarly deficient in his know- 
ledge of orthography or punctuation, he may 
soon be induced to cure himself by a course 
of printing. A little magazine is written and 
printed in the school, which is now and then 
embellished by etchings executed among the 
pupils. 

‘The improvement of the bodily powers 
is not forgotten. Gymnastics form a regular 
branch of the school exercises. Our play- 
grounds are™extensive, and supplied with 
gymnastic apparatus, and we have a swim- 
ming bath. 

‘From the foregoing sketch the reader, 
we hope, will perceive that we have taken 
some pains to render the life of a schoolboy 
as happy in progress as it generally is in 
recollection; and if our evidence can be ad- 
mitted, we shall have no hesitation in saying, 
that our endeavours to this eilect have been 
rewarded with a degree of success beyond 
our most sanguine expectations.’ 








Lhe Muid of the Greek Isle; Lyrics, &c-. 
12mo. pp. 87. London, 1825. Knight 
and Lacey. 

We believe it was Barrington the pic!.- 

pocket, who, on writing a sonnet, said, love 

made every man a rhymer, though not a 

poet. Itis probable that the fellow stole this 

observation as he did the purses and snufi- 
boxes which he accumulated in his vocation ; 
be this as it may, the little volume before us 
is a proof of the truth of his remark, since 
the author confesses that he never wrote a 
line of poetry till he was in love; we will not 
add, ‘ nor since,’—because some of the poems, 
no matter to us when or under what circum- 
stances written, are pretty. We are afraid 
we cannot award them a higher praise, 
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though, perhaps, our readers may, on perusal 
of the following lines on a young Tady, who 
‘ died in her nineteenth year of a decline, oc- 
casioned: -by-excéssive ‘grief for ‘the death of 
her brother.” ‘Phe aathor}; who appears to 
write very fervidly on the subject, says. * Hea- 
ven was éntwiling a wreath to/adorn its tree 
of eternal life, and wantin? ’a *fiiréer ower 
than ‘the spirerer above could'supply, | took 
Mary M—ti+ser’ | ‘We day ‘Wothing of the 
compliment; since it may be trie, “ol perhaps 

















































the fiction of the poet arid the fover 2)" 
“F6 WARY M—TI—eR. 
tive Moen moreno! 
‘ Mary, I've seen thy form decay 
Neath Jangtior’s wasting blight, 
As brédith of winter, day by day,, 
Scatters’ thé tree's! gtteh Wives away, 
That laté’so'charm'd the sight. — 
‘That eye which once with summer shone 
To deck'a brow as graced, 
Now lights that eheek whose glory’s gone, 
Like moonlight pire but coldly wan, 
On witter’s Stiowy’ waste. 
‘Still dearest girl upon that fare 
Though beauty’s san be set, 
Still—grief, decay, cannot erasé 
The soul-drawn charm, tlie soften’d grace, 
That smiles there sweetly! yet; — 


‘ Loveliness of more witching power 
Than beauty’s brightest ray, 
And Mary! in this woeworn hour 
_Theu charmest most, like sculptured tower 
That's mould’ring fast aWay. 
‘And as theivy’s closesttwined | 
Round such decay-wrought grace, 
As falling’stone, as rent of wind, 
But serves that ivy’s wréaths ‘to bind, 
Another eluse embrace. — 


‘Thus, thus as waned that lovely form, 
My soul's affection spread, 
And round that wreck Sf sorrow’'s storm 
Has circled an endeafinent warm, 
For each bright tint that’s fled. 


‘ But vain, alas! Our feelings try 
To shield the gems they shrine ; 
Full soon thoul’t breathe life’s parting sigh, 
And with thy buried heart will lie 
The better half of mine. 


‘I will not say ** I'd have thee live,” 
For that indeed were vain ; 
Alas ! if prayers were creative, 
Thou ne'er hadst sigh’d,—if wishes give, 
Thou ne’er wilt sigh again. 
‘Then, shall I say ** how much I weep 
Thy early death 7? No, no— 
*Twould only mock the tears that steep 
My brightest hours, like drops that creep 
From melting mounds of snow, 


* But I will say, “ when thou art gone, 
How dear thy name shal! be— 
That each year rolling slowly on 
Shall find me, like the former one, 
Stull thinking but of thee ;— 


*« That when enjoyments round me beam, 
My heart wil! muse the while 
Upon that short yet witching dream, 


That once was ours, when lite’s young stream 


Was gilded with thy smile.” 


‘ But while my thoughts, with quenchiless care, 


Round thy remembrance twine, 
Oh! shail the past our memories share : 
Or think [ but of ove, who ne'er 
Recalls a trace of mine = 
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‘Say, when those lips whose kiss. has bless'd 
Mine own for evermore, 
When this, thy hand, that now is press’d 
All trembling to my aching breast, 
Shall doose the spells they bore :— 
‘Say, Mary, when to thee is given 
Unfaded bliss above, 
Wilt, thou, amid the bowers of heaven, 
E’er think of him thy loss’ has riven 
Of firstrand only love?— 


‘ Wt thoy, (if Heaven forbid it not) 


Ever quit'a lappier sphere, 


To heyer.o’er the earthly spot, 
Where fate has fix'd the lonely lot 
Of him who lingers here 2— 
© Thou, wilt—those tearful eyes express 
The “yes” their-tears withhald ; 
That swimining look of,tendeiness 
Télls mé thy spirit still will bless 
My path, though thou art cold. 
‘Then, when that star in western blue, 
So often watch’d with thee, 
Beams on my solitary view, 
I’jl think thy spirit smiles there too 
A blessing down on me. 
‘ And though life’s sky be overcast 
With Fate’s juy-withering glooms, 
Still, with tly hallowing presence graced, 
*T will yet seem sweet, like leafless waste 
Tne faded rose perfumes.’ 


The History of the Abbey, Palace, and Cha- 
pet Royal, of Holyrood House ; including a 
Description of the Buildings as they now 
exist: with an Account of the Suactuary 
for Insolvent Debtors. Ullustrated by a 
Plan and several elegant Engravings, 3rd 
Edition, 8vo. pp. 118. Edinburgh, 1825. 
Petrie. 

A paacr, like a prophet, seems not to be 

without honour, save in its or his native 

country. The Scotch, with all their devotion 
to the house of Stuart, have suffered the pa- 
lace, where so many of that race were cra- 
died, to crumble into ruins, while an inge- 
nious foreigner has made as much money by 
exhibiting a view of apart of it, the chapel, in 
Paris and London, as would have repaired 
the original. We allude, of course, to the 
beautiful diorama of the chapel, now on view 
in the Regent’s Park. Burns in his life- 
time, asked for bread, this the Scotch aristo- 
cracy refused, and now add stones to his 
cairn. Holyrood Palace has long asked for 
stones, but it appears to have appealed to 
‘men of stone,” so far as feeling goes, for 
they suffered this once splendid building to 
sink into such utter neglect, that even the 
regalia was unconsciously immured in one 
of its rooms for a couple of centuries. Re- 
port sometime ago stated that there was an 
intention on the part of government to re- 
pair the palace; but what an opportunity for 

a display of its attachment to the. reigning 

prince has the modern Athens, if it would 

anticipate the wishes of ministers or the so- 
vereign, and make it worthy the occasional 
residence of majesty. 

Some account of this palace having al- 
rendy been given in the Literory Chronicle 
(No. 168), supersedes in some degree this 
work, which is a sort of history and guide, 
{| sold by the person who exhibits the Chapel 
Royal Xe, at the moderate price of six 
stiillings and sixpence. 











SE 
a poor account of the palace, the abbey, ang 
the chapel, including historical or antiquar 

notices. It is not less curious than true — 
most of the ancient clerical structures » vs 
founded as a penance for, some real of os 
puted crime, or from gratitude for some ra 
liverance, and not from a voluntary wish : 
extend Christianity. The origin of the abbe 

of Holyrood is thus stated. — y 

‘This monastery of Sancte Crucis, or Hp. 
lyraod, was founded by David I. of Scotland 
A. D. 1128, and, like most other religious 
establishments of the dark ages, originated " 
superstition, The account generally given js 
that it was established. by that monarch, to 
perpetuate the memory of a miraculous inter. 
position, of ,heaven, said to have been manj. 
ested in his favour. This event is narrated 
by the historians of those times, with all thei; 
usual enthusiasm when: treating of such sub. 
jects... 

‘*° The king,” say they, “ while hunting in 
the forest of Drumselch, one of the royal fo- 
rests, which: surrounded the rocks and hills 
to the east of the.city of Edinburgh, on Rood- 
day, or exaltation of the cross, was attacked 
by a stag, and, would, in all probability, have 
fallen a sacrifice to the enraged animal, which 
overbore both him and his horse (as his at- 
tendants were left: at a considerable distance 
behind), when. lo!;an arm, wreathed in a 
dark cloud, and displaying a cross of the 
most dazzling. brilliancy, was interposed be- 
tween them, and the affrighted animal fled to 
the’recesses of the forest in the greatest con- 
fusion. - This having put an end to the chase, 
the menarch repaired to the castle of Edin- 
burgh; where, during the night, in a dream, 
he was advised, as an act of gratitude for his 
deliverance, to erect an abbey, or house for 
canons regular, upon the spot where this mi- 
raculous interposition had taken place.” 

‘In obedience to this visionary command, 
the king endowed this monastery for canons 
regular of the Augustine order, a colony of 
whom he brought from an abbey of the same 
kind at St. Andrews, and dedicated his new 
establishment to the honour of the said cross. 

The celestial relict having been left in his 

possession, was enshrined in silver, and 
placed with great pomp and ceremony upon 

the high altar, where it remained for ages 4 
source of riches and comfort to its numerous 
devotees, till the fatal battle of Durham, 
A.D. 1436, when its virtues appear to have 
deserted its possessors, as it there fell into 
the hands of the English, and was long pre- 
served by them with zealous veneration 1 the 
cathedral church of Durham. The texture o! 
this celestial cross was of such a nature, that 
none could tell of what materials it w% 
composed ; and, in the lapse of ages, it has 
hitherto eluded the search of the antiquara? 

This abbey was frequently exposed to ~ 
rage of conquest and the fury of savage ™ 

redations ,— : 
aie In August 1332, when Edward oe 
land, the soldiers, inspired by a principle : 
zealous devastation, laid waste the greene 
of this sacred asylum, despoiling the _aw 
and carrying off the vessels of gold and sh" 





The work gives but | used in the solemnities of thei ap 
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gstivale. Not content with this sacrilegious | Seat and Salisbury Crags, which are sepa- | Statistical Illustrations of the Territorial Ex- 
-stivale. 


junder, they committed every outrage upon 
the trembling unoffending inmates of its vene- 
rable cloisters. This monastry was also burnt 
down A. D.:1305, when the farious Richard 
I[. made his descent upon Scotland.’ _ 

‘In April 1544, during the irruption of 
the Earl of Hertford, this abbey, together 
with the adjacent palace, were nearly reduced 
to ashes by the fury of his unprincipled sol- 
jiery. The choir and transept of the church 
were then destroyed, atid nothing left stand- 
ing but the nave, of which the ruins only now 
remain. At this time the brazen font of cu- 
rious workmanship, ornamented with scrip- 
ture subjects, and in which the children of 
the kings of Scotland were usinilly baptized, 
was carried off by Sir Richard Lea, the cap- 
tain of the English pioneers, ~who presented 
itto the charch of St. Albans, in Fertford- 
shire, after he had caused the following 
haughty and imperious inscription to be en- 
graven upon it :— 
~¢« When Leith, a town of good account 
in Scotland, and Edinburgh, the principal 
city of that nation, were on fire, Sir Richard 
lea, knight, saved me out of the flames, and 
brought me into England. In gratitude to 
lim for his kindness, [, who hitherto served 
only at the baptism of the children of kings, 
do now most willingly offer the same service, 
even to the meanest of the Enetish nation. 
lea, the congueror, hath so commanded. 
Adieu, A. D. 1543, im the 26th yearof King 
lleury VILE.” ’ 

There are several monuments in the abbey- 
church, with some curious epitaphs. The 
following is the only one we shall select :— 

‘RICHARD AND ROBERT HENDERSON, 
‘“Two brethren, Hendersons, here lye below, 
Soas to Alexander Henderson, Gardiner 5 
Stuck in the prime of youth by Death's sad 

blow. 

Richard could wiite and read, Robert could 
cure. 

Their arts, strength, stature, seem'd them to se- 
cure 

Longer from this attack; but we may see, 

Nothing impedes the course of destinie. 

Richard died the 30th Nov. 1677; his age 33. 

Robert died 21st June, 1680; bis uge 23.”” 
_ This work does not offer much temptation 
in the way of extract, and we shall, there- 
lore, only draw upon it for a notice of the 
environs of the palace, including Arthur’s Seat 
and Salisbury Crags :— 

‘Adjoining to the palace of Holyrood 
{Touse, upon the east, south, and south-west, 
tere is an extensive park, which was first 
enclosed by King James V. with a high stone 
Wall. It embraces a circuit of about four 
miles and a quarter, and formed the ancient 
‘anctuary for the protection of criminals, 
that was attached as a “city of refuge” to the 
abbey of Sancte Crucis. The whole of this 
park still affords an asylum to insolvent 
debtors, whose persons dare not be seized at 
the instance of their creditors, so long as 
| reside within its precincts. 

The spacious range “ is of a very singular 
hature to be in the immediate vicinity of a 
populous city, being little else than an assem- 
blage of hills, rocks, precipices, morasses, 
aud lakes.” It includes the hills of Arthur's 


| their flight among the rocks,” 





rated from each other by a deep valley, in 
the bottom of which is a morass. Arthur's 
Seat is the largest of these hills, and rises 
into several tops, which are particularly. de- 
lineated on the accompanying plan. The 
highest of these tops, or Arthur's Seat proper, 
overlooks Salisbury Crags, and is a “beautiful 
hill of a conical form, rising gradually on the 
side next the palace, according to a Tate 
measurement, to the height of eight hundred 
and twenty-two feet above the levet of the 
sea. Salisbury Crags form the western, ex- 
tremity of the lower hill, which is situated 
immediately under the rocky top of Arthur's 
Seat. They present a semicircular body of 
rocks and precipices, the summit of which is 
easily reached at the soush and north extremi- 
ties by a gentle acclivity, and affords a good 
panoramic view of the city of Edinburgh and 
suburbs. But ‘* immediately upon descend- 


} 





tent and, Population, Commerce, Taxation, 
Consumption, Insolyency, Puuperism, and 
Crime, of the British Empire. 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1825. Miller. 


Tus is one of the most valuable and labori- 


ous little works which has been put into our 
hands for a long ime: it Comprises, in the 
short, space of about one hundred pages, all 
the information which has been last before 
Parliament, for, apwatds of forty years, on 
the highly-interesting subj mentioned in 
the title—information diffnsed, without order 
or arrangement, through more than one bun- 
dred folio volumes of journals and papers, 
and which nething short of the most dogged 
perseverance and love of method could have 
compressed into so small a compass. To 
quote the motto on the title-page, ‘ every line 
of it is a manual, and every page a history,’ 
of the most interesting and instructive nature. 


ing eastward into the valley, the view of | To those who wish to possess a work to which 


Kdinburgh is totally lost ; the. impertal pros- 
pect of the city and castle, which these rocks 
in a manner overhang, is intercepted by Sa- 
lisbury Crags. Seldom are human beings to 
be met.in this lonely. vale, or any creatures 
to be seen, but the sheep feeding on the 
mountain, and the hawks and ravens winging 
Both hills, 
when viewed at a little distance to the west 
and north-west, bear a considerable resem- 
blanee to a lion couchant, or the head and 
back of a camel. 

‘Great basaltic columns, from forty to 
fifty feet in length, and about three feet.in 
diameter, regularly pantagonal or hexageual, 
hang down the face of the cliffs to the south, 
with a gentle slope, and are vulyarly called 
Sampson's Ribs. To the east of this stratum 
is a quarry of whinstone; and to the south, 
several springs of water, called the Wells of 
Wearie. Considerable quantities of stone 
from these rocks were formerly cut and sent 
to London, for paving the streets ; its great 
hardness rendering it excellent for that pur- 
pose. Among these rocks are rich ores and 
spar, with a great variety of rock plants, 
which afford an excellent field to the enlight- 
ened gentleman and naturalist. Amethysts 
and other precious stones have been occa- 
sionally found among them. Beneath and 
around these hills are some beautiful walks, 
which afford an easy and romantic retreat, 
both to the citizen after the bustle of public 
life, and to the student in his hours of leisure 
or relaxation ; all of which are within the 
range of the park or sanctuary. There is 
also a very fine echo, that distinctly reite- 
rates the voice three times. At the foot of 
one of those disjointed rocks that extend 
along the south-west corner of the park, is 
one near to where the Powder Magazine was 
lately erected, called the Echoing Kock, and 
is the favourite resort of the lover and the 
musician in the calm of a summer evening. 
Thence, when all nature is in unison around, 
the tones of the bugle or flute are frequently 
heard softly swelling, and blending into a 
variety of soothing sounds.’ | 

The engravings, which are the best portion 
of this work, are very passable. 


' 
{ 





they can refer with the utmost ease and fa- 
cility, for the most correct and best-authen- 
ticated statement on the various important 
subjects of which it treats, the volume is truly 
invaluable; while those who are of opinion 
that moral and political economy can be most 
satjsfactorily studied in a series of undoubted 
facts, will find in it the materiel of reflection 
and induction prepare fer them wm a elear 
and accessible shape. 

In an age like the present, characterized, 
perhaps, as much as any procening ore, by 
a decided enmity to everything requiring the 
labour of thought and reflection, and, by con- 
sequence, deeply enamoured of novels, silly 
tales, and more silly poetry, we carr hrardfy 
expect that a work like the present, however 
meritorious in point of labour and arrange- 
ment, will meet with adequate attention; but 
sure we are, that of the statements which are 
here presented to the public were more ge- 
nerally and attentively studied, we should 
have not only more sound legislation, but 
hear much less of the foolish theories and 
unfounded speculations of the soi-cisant mo- 
ral and political philosophers of the day. 

While we are desirous, however, for many 
cogent reasons, to bestow all due praise on 
the correct statements contained in this little 
volume, and the immense labour which their 
compilation and arrangement must have 
cost, we must enter our caveat against many 
of the inferences which have been drawn 
from them. For instance, it is attempted to 
be shown that a much greater quantity of 
merchandise has been, for several years, an- 
nually exported from this country than has 
been imported. Now we are of opinion that 
a very simple examination of the matter must 
have convinced any one (however much the 
apparent amount of exports and imports 
might have militated against it), that for 
every shipment exported an equivalent value, 
in some shape or other, must have been im- 
ported ; for, as the whole matter ultimately 
resolves itself into a simple transaction of 
exchange between individuals, it is not to be 
credited that any Bntish merchant would 
continue an export trade at an annual and 
certain loss of ten or fifteen per cent. on each 
transaction, without in a very short period 
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finding his way into the insolvent list. On 
turning, however, to the list of commissions 
of ney in different years, we find that 
instead of having incteised in number (as 
they ought to have done if the above infe- 
rence had been correct) ‘they have gradually 
diminished since 1616; and that ‘by the 
return of 1823, there were only one thousand 
and seventy, being twenty less than in 1802, 
and not half of those in 1811, 15; and 16—a 
sure token, in our opinion, of the inereasing 
Ss of the country, and ofa fair profit 
aving been realised by our nterchants. 

There are various other points in the notes 
appended to the tables, on which we entértain 
rather scrious doubts; but ‘as the bané and 
antidote. accompany each other, no*6ne has 
emmy occasion to be misted by them, who will 
be at the trouble of ‘thinking’ for himself. 
Upon the whole, however, we have been 
much gratified by what we have had time to 
peruse of ‘this little volume, and trust that its 
author will meet with sufficient encourage- 
ment to induce him to proceed with it an- 
nually, a8 he proposes. 

A small pocket edition has been published 
for the convenience of those who may wish 
to have it coristantly by them. 


Jesus Christ.the True God and Eternal Life, 





by the Concurrent Voice and Testimony of 


the Sacred Scriptures. By Tuomas F. 

Cuvurcuitr, M.D. 8vo. pp. 210. Lon- 

don, 1825. Longman and Co, 
Ne sutor ultra ath sa wm is a maxim often in- 
culcated, but seldom regarded; _ if, however, 
a violation or neglect of it can be tolerated 
in any case, it will be in one in which a per- 
son proceeds from healing bodies to saving 
souls, as Dr. Churchill has done. The ob- 
ject of this gentleman is to establish the Tri- 
nity in Unity, and prove that in the person 
of Jesus Christ ‘centres the Divine Trinity 
of lather, Son, and holy Spirit, and, as a ne- 
cessary result, that Ie alone is entitled to the 
worship and adoration of men and angels.’ 
Without entering into an examination of Dr. 
Churchill's arguments, we feel no hesitation 
in saying that they are very sincere, if they 
possess no other merit; their correctness we 
leave theologians to settle. As the worthy 
doctor has prefixed his. portrait to the volume, 
we ought not to conceal the important fact 
from our readers, particularly such of them 
as are his patients. 





Realities, not a Novel. A Tale from Real 
Life. In four volumes. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1825. Newman and Co. 

We are prohibited, by the very title of this 

work, from calling it a novel, since we are 

assured it is a tale of real life, and we all 
know that nature itself presents more and 
greater varieties than imagination can invent. 

The plain matter-of-fact man will welcome a 

work of this sort when he fancies it all true, 

while men who, like the alderman that lost 
his relish for Robinson Crusoe, when he 
learned that it owed much of its embellish- 


ment to the genius of De Foe, will look on, 


Realities with suspicion ; the fact, however, 
is, that it presents much variety of character, 
and is a very readable work, whether a tale 
of romance or real life. 
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The Unique: 2 vols: 34mo; and 8vo. Lon- 

don, 1825. Smeeton. .- 
Tre Usreuer ‘is a little periodical work, 
which, ‘being now completed, may fairly 
become the subject of criticism. It consists 
of, we believe,“ a hundred neatly-engraved 
| portraits of distinguished individuals, prin- 
cipatly cotemporary, accompanied by a bio- 
graphical memoir of each. Among the por- 
traits and mémoirs in these little volumes 
wit! be found those of his late and his present 
| Majesty, the Princess Charlotte, the Dukes 
of ‘York, Kent, and Sussex ; Washington, 
Cromwell, Bonaparte, Algernon Sydney, 
Mina, Riego, Sir Isaac Newton, James Watt, 
Sit Humphtey Davy, Shakspeare, Byron, 
Milton; Pope, Dryden, Goldsmith, Burns, 
| Johnson, Sir Walt8r’ Scott, Mr. Jeffery, 
Sterne; Voltaire, and Ifandel; Lords Erskine, 
Fidon, Grey, Holland, Liverpool, Nelson, 
Cochrane; Messrs. Fox, Pitt, Burke, She- 
ridan, Canning, Brougham, Hume, Cobbett, 
Wilberforce ; the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Robert Wilson, Hogarth, Kemble, Belzoni, 
Canova, Rossini, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Capt. 
Cook, Captain Parry, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Cardinal Wolsey, John Wesley, Reverend 
Edward Irving, &c. &c. The portraits are 
generally good likenesses, many of thém 
strikingly so, and we could select a dozen well 
worth the price of the whole work. The 
memoirs are very honestly and impartially 
written, and the subjects extremely well 
selected, so as to possess great interest and 
variety. 





COUNT DP SEGUR’S HISTORY OF THE EXPE- 
DITION TO RUSSIA. 
From our reviews of the works of Count de 
Segur and General Gourgaud, on Bonaparte’s. 
Russian campaign, our readers are aware 
that they differ on several points, which even 
their duel has not settled. The count attri- 
buted what he conceived some errors or su- 
pineness on the part of Napoleon to the bad 
state of his health ; the general, who seemed 
to think that Bonaparte never had time to be 
sick until he was at St. Helena, denies that 
his imperial master was unwell. On this 
point issue was joined, when the Count de 
Segur, in the third volume of his really-ex- 
cellent work, just published im Paris, brings 
forward the following additional evidence, in 
support of his own assertion :—- 

‘ M. Mestivier acted as physician to Na- 
poleon during the campaign. M. Mestivier 
had been in Russia, whence he returned be- 
fore 1812. The celebrated Corvisart pre- 
sented him to Napoleon, who immediately 
took him into his own personal service. M. 
Mestivier was the medical officer on duty on 
the day of the battle of Moskowa. He even 
mounted on horseback to accompany Napo- 
leon, when the latter proceeded in advance 
about four o'clock. The following bulletins 
will settle opinion as to the state of Bona- 
parte’s health at that period :— 

‘<< Sppt. 5.—The emperor sent for me 
this evening. ‘ Well, doctor,’ said he to me, 


swell; I make water with difficulty ; without 
any doubt the dampness of the bivouacs 
{ causes it, for I only live by the skin. 





‘you see that I am growing old; my legs | 





| 


: 





+ cult and interrupted, his urine comes only 


. — 
_ ‘“Night-of Sept. 6th and 7th, the empero) 
is in the following condition : he has q a. 
tinued and dry cough, his respiration js dif. 
im d and with great pair; it is thick and 
full sediment; the lower part of his leg 
and his feet sedementous, pulse hard, "ng 
ish, and wregular. These serious symptoms 
give reason to dread a disposition to an a 
ganic disease.” 

‘ This is the copy of the bulletin of Napo. 
leon’s health, on the night of September the 
6th and 7th, 1812. As I have found i 
amongst my papers, I must add, that the 
stoppage of urine, under which Napoleon la. 
boured, did not completely disappear till the 
second day. after his entrance into Moscow. 

‘Mestrvier, 
‘ Physician to Napoleon in the 
‘ Paris, Jan.24,1825. Russian campaign,’ 

The two heroes and authors are also 
variance as to whether the Kremlin was sur- 
rounded by the flames when Napoleon quit- 
ted Moscow ;..0n this point the count again 
calls in, Dr, Mestivier, who gives the follow- 
ing deposition :— 

‘Qu that day he sent for me about seven 
clock in the morning, and asked me the 
usal gtion—‘“* what is the news?” Ilis 
bed was. so placed that he could not see the 
town. I replied, that an immense circle of 
fire surrounded the Kremlin. Napoieon 
replied, it is the effect, no doubt, of the im- 
prudence.of some soldiers, who have wished 
to make bread, or who have established theu 
bivowac fires too near the wooden houses. 
Then fixing his eyes on the ceiling, he pre- 
served silence for some minutes. Ifis coun- 
tenance, which was. before expressive of be- 
nevolence, assumed a terrific expression. He 
called his valets, Constant and Rustan, and 
rising precipitately from bed, shaved himseli, 
and was dressed without saying a word, bu 
in such ill temper, that the Mameluke, who 
made a mistake in presenting him the left tor 
the right boot, was shoved away with some 
violence by Napoleon. As he did not make 
his usual signal for me to retire, I remained 
nearly half an hour. Other persons were 
then announced, and Napoleon went ite 
another room. a 

(Signed)  MeEsTIVIER. 

‘T could also quote a note written by 4 
person in the immediate service ol the em- 
peror, and who, by the nature of his employ- 
ment, was obliged to watch the variations In 
his health. This note proves, that on the 
day of the battle of Moskowa, Napoleon 
laboured under a nervous irritation, which 
weakened both his bodily and mental powers. 
But where is the necessity for further proo!s: 
What is there astonishing in the circumstance, 
that a great man should bend beneath an 
affliction which enchained his faculties : 
What injury does this do to his glory! ” 
to his moments of ill temper, even the nerves 
of stoicism were not exempted from them 
in spite of their pretensions. Cato, 1n 4 it 
ment of anger, struck his slaves; and v wa 
a man was Cato ?-—what force of mine: 
what contempt of pain !—what magnanimous 
patriotism !’ 
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THE BURMESE EMPIRE. 

interest. which the) war now waging 
ainst the Burmese excites; induces: ts to 
ie eg a volutne we Teviewed'aome ‘years 

It is the journal of Capt. Hiram@ox, 
eho resided there some timey? and particu- 
rly at the court of Amarapiootah, or-timma- 
.poorah. Of this capital, which it was er- 
~oncously reported, a few days ago, ourtroups 
nad captured, Capt. Cox gives the follow- 
ine account }— 

‘In the course Of the forenoon, we reached 
the city of Amarapoorah, whieh, inéluding 
the suburbs, extends four miles atong ‘the 
south-eastern bank of the river; and ‘teems 
with religious buildings of ¥arieus ‘shapes. 
The palace, as seen from thé ‘ river, © ap- 
pears a confused assemblage of buildings, 
clittering with a blaze of gilding. One part 
of it has a square building firtishéd with bat- 
tlements, and a flat roof ‘with Tiiscan' pilas: 
tors at the angles, something iff the théatitéal 


Tur 


turn t 
vO. 


ones in a new manner: to which he assent- 
ed, and mentioned’some of their stratagems, 
-whieh chiefly consisted in well-laid~ ambus- 
ccades, &e: He then observed, that the Eng- 
‘hsh hada great: many sepeys.1 tokd him we 
-foundy that the cheapest and. best mode of 
preserving peace was, by. convincing our 
‘neighbours that we were always prepared for 
war; butadded, by way of softening the-ob- 
+servation, that the Burmbhans were,a pation 
of warriors. In this he -cerrected ;me, ifay- 
ing, ‘* That: only particular classes amongst 
them went to war, some by prescriptive oc- 
cupation continued such from father to son, 
but, mm general, only the poor ; all those who 
paid a direct revenue te the king, being ex- 
empted on certain conditions, ‘* But,” says 
he, “ our merchants Jiketo go to war; our 
armies are half composed of nen who join 


goods - as ‘well as +their--arms with. then.” 
}Fhese must’ be -staneh soldiers if pushed, 


style, and evidently the essay 6f sotm® Smat- {thought I, but'said-nothing to diminish the 


terer in European architecttire “it isa ifited 
7 : / + - yet Loe 
wiite with gilt mouldings, rit- iss" Sar- 
rounded with trees, and the meat habitations 
of the natives, that It is but imperfectly seen 
from the river. It is sithated Abott three- 
fourths of a mile N. E. by NY fromthe @xtfre- 
inity of the western subarbs27 The fé6tt, Pam 


informed, is about ‘one mile farther t6 the 
N.E. by N. The houses of HE'Gtirers’ in® 


seneral have but a mean Appearance ‘viewed 
from the river ; they are ratsed’on’ piles with 
pitched roofs, many of them tiled” and built 
of wood; but many aiso are’ covered ‘with 
shingles or thatch, and’ built with mits and 
hamboos. It seems, however, to’ be very po- 
pulous, and has a multitude of small craft ly- 
ing along the strand, and phying to‘and ‘fro 
on the river. To the edsfwurd ‘and rérth- 
ward are a high range of ogged*batren 
mountains, distant four 6r ‘five miles} which 
we saw rather imperfectly’from a thick Raze 
Which prevailed; to the westward “were the 
ragged chain of hills whith extend along the 
wenern bank of the river from Chegain. 
Hie main breadth of the river opposite the 
city of Amarapoorah is about two miles; the 
mitermediate space, however, ‘at this season, 
's mostly filled with high sandy islands, * di- 
vided from each other. by various channels : 
at present they are under cultivation, but in 
te rains are all overflown, and are aftmually 
Changing their form and situation.’ 
On the military habits of the Burmese, 
pt. Cox gives us little information. 
‘ulerview with one of their chiefs, he says :— 
‘After the usual compliments, we Con- 
versed of the different modes of warfare prac- 
Used by our respective nations ; a subject, he 
Sure wdly enough observed, he supposed I 
Would best like to talk of, being as well as 
uimself a soldier. 
. tay Burmhans pique themselves on stra- 
a and he inquired whether we used 
Stagems in war? J mentionéd two or 
hen common ones, but added, that the art 
var chtefly rested on stratagems in outwit- 
"8 your enemy, or circumventing his de- 
Rett Ne that venerals of abilities were eon- 
dually inventing new ones, or pracusing old 


with , &. 7 7 
with which, at present, we have most to do, 
In an’ 


} the ood opinion he-eyidently entertained of 
the sayacity of their own arrangements.’ 
Ps = 

ORIGINAL. 

\s WARTHOLOMEW FAIR DEFENDED. 
BarTuotomew Farr, it appears, -has again 
| falless-wnder the ban of corporate censure, 
‘ind a> meeting» of the Committee of City 
Lands is forthwith to assemble and decide, 
whether this Saturnalia is*‘ to be or not to 
} be;’ In the absence of more mportant topics 
we may forgive the city worthes for seizing 
on any subject that-may afford them an op- 
F portunity for displaying their oratorical pow- 
ers, because the cliance occurs so rarely, 
yet we are sorry fo see the cant and hypo- 
érisy-of the age extending from individuals to 








‘) edtporations ; however, if the continuance of 


Bartholomew Fair be a sin, we would not 
stop “short at its mere abolition, but think 
{that the four days‘on which it is held ought 
in future to be kept as a solemn fast by every 
[6rd mayor, alderman, and common council- 
man, as an atonement for the sins and crimes 
he has sanctioned. Bat to be serious, it 
appears thatthe ‘suppression of this fair is 
really determined on, though on what prin- 
cipal we know’ not, except to deprive the 
more’ industrious classes of society of every 
opportunity’ for relaxing a few hours from 
business. Ouf ancestors had none of this 
tyrannical hypocrisy about them: Lord Bur- 
leigh, one of the greatest statesmen ths coun - 
try ever produced, did not disdain to join 


skittles, and at a somewhat later period, the 
reign of Charles I1., we learn; from Pepys’s 
Memoirs, that men of rank and fortune did 
not disdaifi to mix in the amusements of the 
humbler classes of society. 

But it will be said, Bartholomew Fair is a 
scene of riot and confusion ; we deny that it 
is a scene of Tiot, or likely to become so, if 


why it is as orderly as a regiment on parade, 
compared to the breaking up of a fashionable 
rout, the opening of Mr. Irving's chapel in 
the hey-day of his popularity, or the every- 
day proceedings of the Stoek Exchange. 

Another charge against the fair 1s,- 





that 


war and trafhey together, carrying’a pack’of | 





it concenttates the pickpockets ; we think this 


|} very probable, so do all large assemblies, 
whether they are brought together to see the 


king open or prorogue parliament, a Bible 
society meeting, or any other equally inno- 
cent occasion, for where the careass is, there 
will.the. ravens be gathered, But, in point 
| of the amount of crime, we do not see much 
difference » the pickpocket exercises 
his vooation by Temple Bar, or in Smith- 
figld,. and itis certain he cannot bein both 
piaret at.once. Besides, if the metropolis 
as become in that state, that a man scarcely 
dare upbution his waistcoat, for fear of the 
shirt being stripped from his back, who is to 
blame ? y the police-officers, who eon- 
nive-at, if they do not foster crime ; aud suf- 
fer many a young thef, whom the discipline 
of a goal would correct, to go on, until his 
neck is in a.noese, and £40 is the price of 
| his capture.and cenvietion, Why, we would 
ask, are known thieves and pickpockets suf- 
fered to be-at large when there is not a police 
officer in London, that could not pounce on 
a dozen of them any-night,.and have them 
seut to the tread-mill as rogues and vaga- 
bonds? ~ 
But after all, is Bartholomew Fair really 
that vicious place that it is to be? 
We confess we haye Seen it often, gone 
| through it at all hours, and soffered much 
less ftom ‘depredations than we have done in 
| walking Fleet Street, or the Strand, at broad- 
day ; besides, if we turn to the returns from 
the police offices, durifg the fair, we find 
though a few ns may be committed as 
disorderly, yet the aggregate amount of 
crime has not yery materially increased. This 
was particularly the case during the last fair, 
when, although the constables and watch- 
} men had been ‘ pretty particularly considera- 





with his compeers in a game at bowls or | 


the officers do their duty, and, as to confusion, | 


bly active,’ yet few, very few, of the hundred 
they encaged for the night, were called on 
for bail, and these generally for trivial of- 
fences, Away then with the often repeated 
) slander, as to the enormities of Bartholomew 
Fair! | 

Hitherto, the only question with the city 
appears to have been the toleration of the 
fair in its present state or its abolition, and, 
on this point, interest and conscience appear 
, to have been at issue. A ‘working man’ 
‘has, in a letter, gone far to reconcile them, 
by proposing, that the fair shall continue, but 
change its character, and be really a fair 
of business; where tradesmen may expose 
their dead stock for sale. Inno place, how- 
ever, in the world, 4s. such a general mart less 
wanted than in London, for there are shops 
of all classes, and for the sale of everything, 
. from the Cachemeres of Bond Street to the 
rags of Rosemary Lane. In the infancy of 
commerce, and when the intercouse of dif- 
ferent parts of the country with each other 
was less frequent and more difficult, general 
fairs, in which tradesmen or agriculturists 
might barter their manufactures and produce, 
were very useful, but even these fairs were 
not confined to business, and we defy any 
man-to prove that there ever was a period in 
which amusements did not form an important 
feature in every fair. The great fairs which 
formerly were so common in this country, 
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have now sunk into disuetude, because they 
are unnecessary ; we, however, do know two 
country fairs, each—ef-whieh lasts -several 
days, and not only arethey faire of recrea- 
tion as well as business, but thedast day of 
cach is alrhost éntirely dévoted'to amusement. 
The fact is, the rage’ for* interfering with 
the amusements of the Jower classes, amounts 
to a positive persécation a8 unjust as itas in- 
politic, and, if persisted in, will drive the 
people from ‘sécial indulgences” to sotfish 
and selfish vices. We deprecate mbling, 
but this does not prevail at hasdhictachen 
Fair; and if it did, we do not see exactly on 
what principle we should prevent a man from 
staking his pence at a fair, when, by all the 
arts possible, we tempt him to_ hazard -his 
pound in the lottery, and suffer those sinks 
of iniquity—gambling-houses—to exist. Let, 
then, our would-be | legislators, reconcile 
these inconsistences, and then, but not till 
then, let them talk of the immoralities of Bar- 
tholomew. Fair. — 


THE DFSERTER. 
(Concluded from p. 588.) 

Tue period having now arrived, when I 
could no longer be of service to my unfortu- 
nate masters, I bade them an affectionate 
adieu, and, mounting the coach, speedily 
found myself in the bosom of the great me- 
tropolis. My resources were very limited, 
and all that I possessed in the world I car- 
ried with me. That unfortunate pride which 
is so inherent in the lineage of many Welsh 
farmlies, and encou them to sacrifice to 
a genteel poverty the younger branches of 
their race, that one may possess the undivided 
wealth, and support A om they call the re- 
spectability of their house, thus too often 
consigning to misetable dependency those 
whom religion and nature tell them to up- 
hold alike—had been an inviolable practice 
with my forefathers. 

My funds being soon exhausted, I tried 
to obtain a sitiation in-that tine of life which 
had been marked out for me; but the disas- 
ters of that memorable period threw too many 
beings on the world, alike destitute with my- 
self, te make the applications successful. 
Worn down with peverty and anxiety of 
mind, and determined no longer to endure 
such a state of existence, I mtroduced myself 
to arecruiting party, stationed near the Tower, 
and, in a moment of rash despondency, en- 
listed for general service. 

The gaiety, recruited by dissipation, which 
I saw in those young men, who had also 
thoughtlessly plunged into this sea of ditt- 
culties, soon became contagious. If the 
mind, given, as it often was, to sad recallings 
of the past, were for a moment cast down, 
the jeers of my companions, and their bois- 
terous recommendations to seek a certain 
palliative, in the excesses which they prac- 
tised, conquered my better feelings, aud in- 
duced me to purchase a temporary forgetful- 
ness at a tremendous cost. A few short days, 
however, put an end to these awful scenes of 
maniac jollity. The excessive drains on my 
purse, made by the sergeant and his satellites, 
exhausted the bounty received on my enrol- 
ment; and my further stay at the rendezvous 
being no longer an object of interest, I was 





} 
nm 


shipped off, with afew more, to the general 
depot at Tilbury. Siekened with intemper- 
ance, and disgusted at the scene of profligacy 
in which £ had been immersed, I felt thank- 
ful, and even light-hearted, on entering the 
wails-of that. gloomy fortress, where was little 
to beheld:-but multiplied pictures of ..human 
woe, in the handreds of unhappy young mea 
‘who were seut here patiently to await their 
dooms! .A:few days after my arrival, I set 
about:the painful task of acquainting my 
friends-with the.steps I had taken; but 1 was 
too proud to express contrition for my folly, 
or to.solicit an interference on their parts for 
my laberation: the only favour-which | asked 
was, that am old major, who: had been for 
many years an intimate friend of the family, 
would employ his interest to have me at- 
tached to the regiment. 

Desolate as was my. situation in life, I 
shuddered at the idea of being sent—as were 
many of my comrades—young men of fami- 
ly, education, and high feeling—to the pesti- 
ferous colonies of Africa or Western India, 
where no laurels held out their refreshing in- 
fluence—where was no chance of latent me- 
rit being called into life—where a horrible, 
and almost certain death, promised to be the 
surest reward. 

Inthe midst of an anxious suspense on 
this subject—for with regard to my friends, 
that point was settled —they shook me off for 
ever—I was selected for the regiment of my 
choice, which being then at Newport, [ was 
there sent to-complete my training, and in a 
few months hailed with delight an order to 
join the head quarters in Spain. [ arrived, 
however, only in time to witness, in the bat- 





guinary struggle; and, after a short stay in 
France, our corps returned home.. For three 
years subsequently, we did duty in Ireland ; 
and, in witnessing the unhappy state of that 
country, I became more reconciled to my fate. 
In 18—, we re-embarked for England, and, 
by a singular coincidence, were quartered at 

, where I spent some years of my 
youth. Here I became acquainted with my 
dear Catherine, who, however elevated above 
me, in my present situation, sympathized in 
the ardent affection which I have borne for 
her, and which death alone can ever quench. 
Nursed in the lap of ease and plenty, ad- 
mired, caressed, and sought after, she deter- 
mined to sacrifice all for a poor unfriended 
soldier. To her severe and distant father, 
she dare never breathe a hint of the step 
which she had iu contemplation. A captain 
in the army, and holding the lucrative situa- 
tion of barrack-master at the depot, under 
far more favourable circumstances than the 
harshness of his disposition would Jead us to 
hope for, it would almost be a desperate re- 
source to appeal to a father’s gencrosity; 
and, dreading that we might be separated 
from each other—a deprivation, in compari- 
son with wh'ch the loss of life had been far 
preferable, I proposed, and she approved of, 
the fatal resolve which has put the last sad 
disgrace on a miserable existence, and con- 
signed me to the pitiless hands of power, to 





be held up as a fit object of terror and dis- 
grace to mv fellows. During a visit, which 


2“ 


-L might be enabled to obtain a co; 


tle of Toulouse, the last scene of that san- 


tion. 
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my loved Catherine was to make at finite 
it was arranged that I should obtain q ay 
night's furlough, and, joining her there i 
a Marnage;, when we were immediately t 
flee to some distant country, where | hoped 
nfortable 
subsistence, in. the capacity of schoolmaste, 
or book-keeper, for either of which | Was jy 
some measure qualified. The confidence ra. 


. pesed..in me by my officers rendered the per. 


mission to be absent a task of no difticulty - 
and, throwing myself into the dear arms oj 
her to. whom. all the world, in comparison, was 
as nothing, for a moment I felt myself a 
pletely happy—alas! a happiness overclouded 
with fearful imaginings, when 1 reviewed the 
steps I was. about to take, and the conse. 
quences which imight ensue. Since time was 
indeed to us so precious, the next day we 
sealed, before the altar of God, the vows we 
had made to each other; and, in the interyal 
betwixt this agitating moment of hope and 
fear, and the expiration of my leave, we 
reached the little village of in Cum- 
berland, where, embosomed in mountains, 
and insulated from the world, my apprehen- 
sions. Of detection grew less and less, while 
happiness, such as I never before ex peri- 
enced, increased upon me. Eighteen months 
had already rolled away since our entrance 
on this abode. The school I established had 
become the means of blessing us with plenty. 
The unceasing care and watchfulness, on the 
part of my dear wife, whenever she saw me 
the least unhappy, to inspire more hopeful 
feelings, had greatly produced the effect; 
when, one Saturday afternoon—oli that that 
day were blotted for ever from the catalogue 
of this world’s woes!—as the dear girl was 
preparing for tea, and pouring out that sweet 
voice of never-failing cheerfulness, which had 
proved my greatest solace, the rude and un- 
ceremonious opening of the door, and tle 
sudden rush of a file of men into our once- 
happy cottage, pictured to me, at one fell 
view, the vast extent of my dreadful condi- 
Catherine, now far advanced in preg 
nancy, comprehending what was about to 
follow, uttered one loud scream, and fell life- 
less on the floor. My attempts to aid hei 
were rudely resisted by the party sent to ap- 
prehend me, and in a few moments [ was 
dragged, handeufled, from my home. Sine 
the day was too far advanced to admit of a 
return, I was confined for the night at 4 
small alehouse in the village—that night ol 
unspeakable horrors, the death-like — 
of which was only broken upon by the rg 
shrieks of my poor bewildered Catherine: 

O beneficent Death! not always cruel, 
thou befriendest the forlorn and the unhap- 
py; and, in destroying at once the per 
and her child, thou hast translated all whic 
was ornamental from the world, that knew * 
not, to the still, still grave. I hailed as -_ 
come messenger the bearer of these tragic a 
dings, who came to announce them wai’ 
the night, and felt all at once a —— F 
state of composure come over me. “= 
tears, it is true; but the feeling which oe 
them was so mixed up of different sensatit : 
that I scarcely knew whether they wert - 
distressing or relieving. 
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And now, having undergone what I once 
thought {| never could have sustained; hav- 
, lost an object worthy the dearest affec- 
man—torn in a moment from ty 
nome; exposed and insulted throvigh a tong F 
wries of miles in town and country; F have 
vet one tremendous trial to meet, before the 
“up of sorrow IS full. On this point, my | 
ound is firm and resolute,—I never can ap- 
at before the eyes of the world the 

despised eriminal, at whose fate all men 
shudder, which I am doomed to to-morrow. 
Qh! never, never must that morrow Come. 
Hoping no good—expecting no merey liere, 
J will rather rush into the presence of that 
Qmnipotence, of all whose mighty attributes 
everything in nature loudly declares cémpas- 
sion to be the greatest. ALOST. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE METROPOLIS. 

A meeTING was held on Wednesday last, 
atthe Horn Tavern, Doctors’ Commons, to 
take into consideration the expediency | of. 
improving the neighbourhood of St. Paul's 
Church-yard, when it. was determined to 
form a joint-stock company with a.capital of 
one million, to carry the plan into effect. 

It would be a yreat improvement easily 
effected, if the proper authorities would re- 
move the coachstand from the middle of 
Cheapside, where it is, now a serious nui- 
sance. If from the hurry of business, or for 
security or ease, a person attempts to pass 
Cheapside in the middle of the day, besides 
the danger, the delay js often of serious conse- 
quence. ' 

Tuesday's Gazette contains a notice, that 
application will be made to Parljament in 
the ensuing session, for leave to bring in a 
hill to form a new street, so as to continue 
Pall Mall East eastward from the King's ; 
Mews as far as St. Martin's charch, and to 
widen the communication between Cockspur- 
Street and Craven Street, between the,south 
iront of the Union Club House -in. Cockspur 
“treet and the north side ofthe Strand, op- 
posite Craven Street; also to form streets on 
tne north and south sides of St, Martin’s 
chureh till they intersect the Strand, nearly 
pposite the north end of Villiers Street: 
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columns’ of The Morning ‘Chronicle, from 





also to widen St. Martin’s Lane on the east 
and West sides thereof, south of Hemming’s , 
Row and Chandos Street; and also to form 
iy \uare or Open space opposite, Charing | 
O58, Which said square Or open space is 
dhave the Union Club House for its boun- | 


| 


ary to the west, and west side of St. Mar- 
ve Lane for its boundary to: the. east; 
by giving powers to form a new street fyoua 
* south end of Spring Gardens to. Whitehall 
mec hating Cross in the line of the court: | 
ard, called Buekingham Court ; also giving | 
tae to peg the south side of Downing 
Side of i to improve and alter the south 
Aad vung Square, and the north side 
i co “rte also to alter and widen 
an parts of the present streets as will form 
“uces into the said intended new streets, 


NIL-ADMIRARI, 
NO. X. 
been frequently perplexed to decide 
our dea that constitutes the ‘main glory of } 
T native country ;’ whether it be trial , 








We have 
What it is 





by jury or the game laws; habeas corpus or 
the protection of watchmén: chancery or lot- 
teries ; our Siiperiority in the arts of life or 
in those of adulterating food, and poisoning 
the community by wholesale; the liberty of 
the press or the gullibility of the publie ; our 
manufactures’ of cottons or manufactare of 
seandal; our contempt of all other nations 
or our abuse of each other; our trade abroad 
or our traffic in boroughs.at home ; our com 


mercial prosperity or Out commerciatfraudss } 


the number and ingenuity of-our atts of par® 
liament, or the numerotts and ingenious avay3 
of evading them. But all our doubts have: 
been removed a recent paragraph in the 


which we learn that tite real and main glory 
of our country is—our navy?) no—our dull- 
dogs!! Hitherto we had a vacue kind of 
notion, picked up from books, &c. that our 
women were the ‘ most pérfect of creatures ;” 
but we now find tiat that designation is to 
be applied to the animals we have just 
named; and could we for a moment yield 
to so vulgar and unphilosophical a feeling as 
astonishment, we sheuld, perhaps, express 
something like it on this occasion. 
us listen to the eloquence and pathos with 
which The Morning Chronicle takes up the 
cause of its protegees :—* We observe in The 
Courier a diabolical proposal to tax bull-dogs 
so heavily as either to extinguish the breed, 


) 
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But let | A poric colu:an 4s 
| mit of the Merchants’ Park, G 





or to render these most perfect of creatures, 
rarities. The abomination is to be com- 


because a bear (a foreigner) was baited the 
other day.’ This nice distinction between 
Enzlish dogs and foreign bears, proves, were 
any proof needed, the exquisitely keen pa- 
triotism of The Morning Chronicle. In fu- 
ture, should any weakly-humane person be 
disposed to sympathize with a baited bear, 
let him consider that such tenderness is highly 
absurd and unbecoming, bears being aliens 
aud foreigners ; consequently, their saffer- 
ings ought not to affect'us. Nay we do not 
know but that there may be a certain degree 
of merit in tormenting them; for, after all, 
to enjoy the distress of foreign animals, may 
be as good a way of showing our patniot- 
ism, as to exult in the misery or destruction 
of the human population of other countries. 


' Yet* let “is proceed :—* Better, we say, by 


far, t6 forbid the importation of bears, aliens 
as they ‘ate to our soil, than’ to impose any 


i check on the propagation and perpetuation 
lof the cherished race of bull-dozs, which, 


. 


next to our horses, ate the chief ornaments 
and ‘honours of otr latid; in them consists 
our real superiority over other nations ; and 


orthodoxy of The Morning Chronicle, we 
should almost imagine that it was attached to 
the superstitions of ancient Egypt : 





Oppida tota CaneM venerantur, nemo Dianam + 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
STANZAS. .- : 

Written before reading two of Dyrns's original 
Letters, presented to me for perusal, by Mrs. 
Murdoch, relict of the Bard's preceptor. 

- Lim therey—and let me gaze awhile— 


-_ ‘Tis rapture to behold ye! 


An amy. panting heart awaits 
I ate un id'yet ¥ 
God! and did he touch this page? 
Aad did his eye peruse it?— 
It is a dream of so Sich bliss, 
My bosom fears to Tose it! 
And were these words traced by his pen? 
And is his high soul in them? 
Emotion vibrates in my heart, 
‘f tremble to begin them! 
Sept. 10, 1825. 


FINE ARTS. 

MONUMENT TO JOMUN KNOX. 

now erecting on the sum- 
“wow, in ho- 
nour of the Scottish reformer, Its propor- 
tions are those of the columns in the ancient 
Doric temple, at Comnth, and the design 
was made by W. Hawilton, ra” architect, 
of Edinburgh, who, with Mr. J. Herbertson, 


3.5.1. 





| Jun., the working architect, tendered hits pro- 
mitted ; this parricidal blow at the main glory | fessional services gratuitously. On the sum- 
of our dear native country is to be stru k,/ mit of the column will be placed a statue of 


) 
| 
! 


Knox, twelve feet high, to be executed by 
Mr. Forrester, of Lanark, an able artist.— 
Whatever may be the general merit of the 


| design, or however weld it may be calculated 





| 


for effect as: an arclutectural object, we are 
rather dispesed te: question’its peculiar pro- 
priety and good -taste for.the present pur- 
pose. Without discussing. the objections 
that may very plauwbly. be raised against in- 
sulated cohunns. employed . as. monuments, 
unless there be some, paftucular circumstance 


‘to warrant the -seléction of such a form, we 
| will.observe, thatto‘place.a statue, especially 


one that ts intended: to represent the likeness 
of an individual, upen the summit of a co- 
lumn, is not very jodicious ;-since, unless, 
indeed, viewed through a telescope,—which is 
certainly not the best way of examining a 


‘ work of art, neither as every one provided 


with such an instrument, at cannot be dis- 
tinctly seen. « It is true such statues are co- 


‘ lossals but then, the larger they are the loftier 


we are well assured that no Briton conld 


have suggested the un-Engtish idea that has 
stained the pages of The Courier!” Grateful 
and truly happy are we in being informed 
what are the ‘chief ornaments and honours of 


our land ;’ as it spares us a great deal of un- | 


pleasant doubt. Still we must be alfowed to 
say, that it does seem rather odd that our bult- 
dogs and horses should be so far exalted 
above so many of our fellow-subjects who 
have certainly very little pretentions to be so 
styled; and did we not know the sound 


must be the column that supports them : for, 
unless m proportion to the column, the effect 
would be monstrous.. When a merely alle- 
corical figure is used for such a purpose, 
this objection is not equatly forerble, as thea 


‘only its general effect and. ats symbolieal 


value are to be regarded; but, mm a case 
where so mach of the interest depends on 
yersonal bikeness, it is surely a defect rather 
than otherwise, to: elevate a statue to such a 
height, that its details cannot be pereepuble. 

sut if the spectator be not able to distinguish 


‘ wheter the figure be that of Knox or his per- 


secutor, Cardinal Beaton, tt might almost as 
well be the one as the other. He may, 
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indeed, be told that it is the reformer, and so 
he may be told thata distant figure in a land- 
scape is intended for some remarkable per- 
son, but will not his dissatisfaction be at least 
equal to any gratification he may receive 
from such intelligence. With regard to the 
Trajan column, wlich is the usual authority 
of artists, it is to be observed that, as that 
pillar is covered with bassi-relievi recording 
that emperor's victories, there was less ‘im- 
propriety in ‘crowning it with his figure: the 
statue was rather an accessory than ‘other- 
wise, but here where~it is, or ought to be the 
principal object} toélevate it on a column, 


appears to us a defect, without a sufficiently’ 


redeeming beauty or apology. 
= = 
THE DRAMA, 

AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
Pxcutsu Orrra-Hovse.—The Stout Gen- 
t/eman was tried a second time at this theatre, 
and, though considerably improved, yet the 
audience would barely hear it to the end, 
when Mr. Bartley, in a very neat speech, 
said it would be withdrawn. Were there 
not an abundance of pieces to elicit the ta- 
lents of Mathews, we should much regret the 
failure of a piece in which he appeared. His 
Bashful Man, his Jonathan, and His Dick 
Cipher, in Hit or Miss, in all of which he has 
appeared during the week, are worth a thou- 
sand Stout Gentlemen. The house continues 
well attended, and Miss Kelly, by her in- 
imitable acting in Broken Promises, draws 
more tears than Mathews provokes grins, and 
that is saying very much. 

Haymarket THeatre.—On Tuesday we 
witnessed the first representation of a new 
comedy, in three acts, entitled Paul Pry, at- 
tributed to Mr. Poole, the author of several 
dramatic pieces. It was very strongly cast, 
the principal characters consisting of—Colo- 
nel Hardy, Mr. W. Farren; .Witherton, Mr. 
Pope; Harry Stanley, Mrs. Waylett; Paul 
Pry, Mr. Liston; Grasp, Mr. Younger; Eli- 
za, Miss P. Glover; Marian, Miss A. Jones; 
Mrs. Subtle, Mrs. Glover; Phabe, Madame 
Vestris. The following is a sketch of the dra- 
ma: Colonel Hardy, a testy old soldier of the 
Absolute school, and his friend, Stanley, agree 
to cement the friendship that has long sub- 
sisted between them, by the marriage of their 
children, Eliza Hardy and Harry Stanley, but 
determine, at the same time, to keep their re- 
spective children in utter ignorance of the 
name of the party which each is to espouse, 
believing moreover that the young people 
have never met; but, in visiting his sister at 
school, Harry Stanley, a navy lieutenant, has 
seen Eliza, the consequence of which is a 
mutual passion. Returned from a voyage, 
Harry traces Eliza to her father’s house, and, 
after several attempts to correspond with and 
see his mistress, which are deteated by Paul 
Pry, he enters at the window, and has an in- 
terview with her in the presence of her maid, 
Phaebe: they are alarmed by the approach 
of the colonel; Harry is concealed in Fliza’s 
chamber; the colonel enters, and immediate- 
ly afterwards Paul Pry ‘ drops in’ at the win- 
dow,—all of which is an improbable kind of 
Story. Harry is, after a short scene, disco- 
vered, but, at the suggestion of Phabe, pass- 
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ed upon the colonel as his nephew, Frank 
Tardy, whose arrival, to be present at the in- 
tended wedding, is expected. Subsequently 
Frank Hardy reaches the inn of Doubledaot, 
meets Paul Pry, whose inquines he evades, 
but who announces him to the colonel as a 
suspicious character. Immediately on Frank's 
entrance into the colonel’s house, he recog- 
nises.in ffarry a brother officer, and consents, 
by the advice of Phabe, to assist the plans 
of the former. The colonel learns the arrival 
of the supposed Harry Stanley, who he sus- 
ects has discovered the secret. treaty, and 
as come down to have a private view of bis 
mtended wife, at which being indignant, he 
treats the fictitious lever very cavalierly. _ UI- 
timately, Old. Stanley himself airives, and 
(tike Sir W. Meadows in Love in a Village ) 
clears up the mystery, when the lovers are 
made happy. But appended to this plot 
is another affair, perfectly distinct and in- 
dependent of it. Mr, Witherton, a valetu- 
dinarian, is the dupe of a dishonest and de- 
signing housekeeper, Mrs. Subtle, .and. a 
knavish steward, Grasp, who, by suppressing 
or altering the letters gf Somers, the napiiew 
of Mr. Witherton, prejudices the latter 
against him and his wife Marian, Grasp 
proposes marriage to Mrs. Subtle, in order 
to secure himself from any danger of trea- 
chery, and also that the fruits of their fraud 
may not pass into other hands. Mrs. Subtle 
affects to enter into Grasp’s views, but looks 
in reality to become the wife of her master; 
and, in a scene not less admirable for its 
construction than for the fine acting of Mrs. 
Glover, she carries her point, and Mr. Wi- 
therton formally offers her his hand. Through 
the good offices of Colonel Hardy (who is 
the friend and neighbour of Mr. Witherton, 
and who is aware of the villainy of Grasp 
and Mrs. Subtle), Somers and Marian are 
introduced into the house of their uncle— 
Somers, under the name of Willis, is received 
as a humble friend— Marian as deputy. to 
Mrs. Subtle ; an arrangement by no méans 
agrecable to the latter, and Marian is soen 
driven from the house. Mr. Witherton, with 
whom Marian was a favourite, resexts this 
too early assumption of authority by his de- 
stined bride—the colonel arrives, seeks to 
disgust Mr. Witherton with the. projected 
marriage—Grasp discovers the falsehood of 
his partner in crime, and accuses her—offers 
to produce written proofs of their united 
knavery ; but the papers are not to be found, 
having been removed by Mrs. Subtle, and 
thrown into a pond, from which, however, 
they are fished up by Paul Pry. They turn 
out to be the suppressed letters of Somers to 
his uncie. Mrs. Subtle retires in disgrace ; 
the colonel avows the. little cheat he had 
practised on his friend, and presents, in their 
real characters, Somers and Marian to Mr. 
Witherton, who receives them affectionately. 
Such is the groundwork of this really 
amusing piece, and, notwithstanding its in- 
congruities, and similitudes to many of our 
popular plays, yet it has sufficient originality, 
with striking scenes and comic effect, to 
render it worthy of established favouritism— 
but to obtain this it must undergo considera- 
ble curtailment, which its extreme length 
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would recommend or make Necessary has 
no other defect; and it would be — 
unprovement if Pheebe’s charact 
rendered more consistent with her ¢. 
The admirable life infused into the ag 
by its powerful representative, is suffic fet 
enfeeble criticism, but no sound “8 0 
will give unqualified praise to the author 
delineation: if to these blemishes is ade 
the unnecessary introduction of some oa 
tesque characters towards the conclusion = 
objections will end; and to all the ‘res 
we. must give unqualified commendation 
Liston’s character is of a class teadily re. 
cognised in country towns aud villages, ;, 
frongly marked with originality, and is so fres 
from buffoonery, that it may be called a pi ‘ 
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t Could la 





ture fo the life. His mode of dress, his may. 
ner of delivery, and busy intrusiveness, richly | 
merited the great applause he obtained, ay 
Paul Pry. will be considered one of his bes 
characters. The calin gentlemauly passive man 
ners of Mr. Pope, and the hypocritical ai) 
subtle demeanour of Mrs. Glover, were fin: 
specimens of dramatic talent, adding ereatly 
to the interest of the piece. Mrs. Waylett’ 
assumption of the trousers allowed her th 
full freedom of kissing, and, if it may be 
considered a fair specimen of what the ladir 
think quite appropriate, and meted out with 
skill, our modern beaux need not fear over- 
acting their parts in this particular. _All th 
prominent characters were exceedingly well 
represented, and, although. a few slight marks 
of disapprobation were given in the course 
of the performance, the comedy was aliowed, 
by a very crowded audience, to be announced 
for repetition without one dissenting voice. 
Since the above was written, the piece has 
undergone some judicious alterations, and bs 
likely to become very popular. 
LITERATURE AND SCIENCE, 
SpesrbiLy will be published, The Death o! 
Aguirre, Tantlie—a tale, Battle Abbey, bo | 
dian Castle, and other poems, by Jolu Wat 
son Dalby. | 
Who was Junius? Amongst the variou 
pamphlets printed to establish this fact, : 
clergyman whose name we forget, wrote ot 
to prove that Horne Tooke was Junius. “ 
supposition was uot. supported by muct 
evidence nor did it gain much credit, but 
correspondent in the Monthly Magaziné Nas 
revived the subject, and supplied the follow: 
ing circumstantial evidence, which, as beg 
Americans, say is lnportant if true. 
confess we doubt :— _ . 
‘When part of Mr. Tooke’s library was ® 
be sold by King and Lochee, 10 King sues 
Covent Garden—I, being in the auction-room 
one day, looking at the books, A Fy 














to 





said to me, ‘* Step this way, anc oe 
you a curiosity!” A few months seerraide ? 
Woodfall had published a new gl 
' Tunius’s Lettersand Notes, whichheha a 
fully collected. Among the notes of wood. 
there was one short note, desiring Mr. ‘pag 
fall to send him three copies, without i 
of the volume of Letters which one . 
printing; and if the index was not _— re 
send them without the index :—om q ae 
be neatly bound, and two te be stitches, 
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ith marble paper ! These'two copies, 
d, and without the index, M r. 
Lochee took from among some of Mr. Tooke’s 
nooks in a book-case, and showed them to 
ae, He made some observations about the 
note of Junius, which I have forgotten, and 
save his opinion, that John Horne Tooke was 
the author of Junius’s Letters, ; 

‘ About three months ago, a friend of mine 
told me, rather exultingly, that very lately, in 
searching among some musty records ina 

ublic office, there was discovered a bundle 
of manuscripts, apparently of no consequence, 
and thrown aside as waste paper; but after- 
wards, when taker up, unbound, and exa- 
mined, out started Junius, the long-lost and 
Great Unknown. My friend was informed, 
that they are the very identical manuscript 
letters of Junius, which have caused so much 
disscusion, and hitherto with so undecisive a 
result. The bundle was afterwards given to 
Mr. Croker of the Admiralty, in whose pos- 
session they are at present. 

The opening of the Philosophical College 
at Louvain is fixed for the third Monday in 
October. The edifice is truly magnificent ; 
the government spare neither care nor ex- 
pense that everything in this establishment 
may be answerable to its important destina- 
tion. It will be entirely lighted with gas. 
An immense hall or lecture-room, in .the 
shape of an amphitheatre, and capable of 
containing twelve hundred persons, is nearly 
finished. Each pupil will have his room in 
the college, which he will find completely 
furnished at the expense of the government 
All the courses of lectures are gratuitous. 
The expense of board is only 200 florins, 
and we aye able to state, that stipends will 
be granted to pupils who are not able to pay 
so moderate a sum. 

Steam Packet to India.—The interest we 
feel in the courageous attempt of effecting a 
passage by steam to India, in comman, we 
believe, with all who admire the enterprising 
spirit of our countrymen, prompts us to mark 
the progress of The Enterprize. By accounts, 
just received, the undertaking seems very 
likely to succeed. The following is the cap- 
tains account of the voyage, since our last 
notice; his letter is dated August 21 :— 

We left Falmouth on Tuesday evening, 
August 16, at seven o'clock, with the wind 
from the westward; and at ten o'clock I 
‘ook my departure from the Lizard Lights, 
and shaped a course directly for Cape Orte- 
val. We are now about seven miles to the 
. rthward of Lisbon. After leaving the Li- 
“ald, we had moderate breezes, accompanied 
») very heavy swell from the west, but the 
a a her steady, and eased the engine, 
“ich, on their being set, increased its velocity 
eg twenty to twenty-four strokes in a mi- 
the. On Friday it blew a hard gale from 
Ms castward ; we were weathering for eight 
oF nine hours in the most disadvantageous 
sition, with the sea right a-beam : here the 


covered W 


‘pendings were of great use, in keeping off 
Male fos hich they did most effectualiy. We 
SW a e Ortegal at 10. 30. with a fresh 
“"+ Wind a-head. We are going seven 
> s: the engines have never ceased since 





‘Uesday, I shall Keep the steam up till I 


reach the Trades, 1 hope on Tuesday next, 
when I shall be prepared with goods sails, to 
take advantage of the wind. AU hands are 
well and highly delighted. P.S. Sunday, 
10 a.m. Lisbon §.E. 25 miles, going eight 
knots.’ 

A Mr. Courtney, who has been unmerci- 
fully set upon by the daily journals, because | 
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he announced himself as the American pheno- 
mena, and who, we believe, is a son of the late | 
John George Holman the comedian, has | 
been flying over the town of Dover, at the 
hazard of his own life, for the amusement of 
the idle. His * second and last terrific flight,” 
for he has done it more thau once, took place 
on Monday. It was performed on a two- 
and-a-half inch hawser, and being fastened to 
an anchor on the western cliff, near the cita- 
del, it passed over the town, and the whole 
of the pent, to the rope-walk, where it was 
attached to a capstan. It was on this spot 
that most of the gentry and inhabitants of the 
town had congregated to witness the descent. 
Mr. Courtney made his appearance about five 
o'clock, very gaily appareled in a light blue 
silk dress, with a pistol and streamer in each 
hand, and, having bowed to the assembled 
multitude below, was soon after attached to 
his conductor, by cords fastened round the 
shoulders, loins, and one leg. Previous to his 
launching forth the pistels were discharged ; 
and while on the descent, which lasted ex- 
actly sixteen seconds, he contrived gracefully 
to wave the streamer. From the moment that, 
with a sudden dart, he rushed away, till he 
was received in the arms of some friends, who 
stood at the end of his precipitous descent 
ready to receive him, he was loudly greeted 
by all the spectators, and reached the earth 
without having suffered the slightest inconve- 
nience, 

The following are the levels in London 
above the highest high water-mark, according 
to the parliamentary reports: — 


North end of Northumberland Street, Ff. I. Pp. 

Strand : ‘ ‘ - 19 70 
North of Wellington Street, Strand . 35 6 0 
North of Essex Street, Strand . . 27 OO 
West of Coventry Street . 52 00 
South of St. James’s Street a et 
South of Air Street, Piccadilly 49 80 
North of St. James's Street o Veter we 
West of Gerrard Street , - G1 40 
North of Drury Lane |. . 08 0 0 
South of Berners Street ‘ .. 44 30 
South of Stratford Place . - 59 40 
North of Regent Street 76 09 
South of Orchard Street > -. 70 40 
North of,Cleveland Street. » $0100 
Centre of Regent’s Circus e o« 2 3d 
North of Gloucester Place . . €2 30 
North side of Aqueduct crossing Re- 

gent’s Canal ; : . 102 60 
Opposite south end of King Strect, 

Great George Street . 5 60 





The whole of Westminster, except the Ab- 
bey and part of Horseferry Road, is below 
the level of the highest tide. 

Pigeon Flying. —On Monday, four pigeons 
were let off from the vicinity of Stamford, 
for London, where one arrived in two hours 
and thirteen minutes, and another in three 
hours, the remaining two did not return un- 
til next morning. The distance is 84 miles, | 
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or as the crow and the pigeon, we presume, 
ties, about 74. Thirty-two pigeons were, 
some time ago, let off from the Mansion 
House, London, belonging to the association 
of Pigeon Fanciers at Verviers, Of these 
only one arrived at Verviers on the same 
day, at half past seven in the evening, and 
had thus made the passage from London to 
the town in seven | eg two returned the 
next morning at a quarter past ten; a fourth 
three days after; and fouc others some days 
afterwards, 

rece aaa 





SCRE EASES 
‘ , THE BEE, 

_ OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
Scarcity of Ugly Women.—aA. very eccentric 
gentleman was once complaining, that after 
a great dcaloftrouble;he had not been able 
to meet with .an ugly woman; so that he 
much doubted whether, after all, such a be- 
ing existed. ‘For my part,’ continued he, 
‘I almost believe such a creature to be a 
mere chimera of the imagination, and to be 
classed with those fictitious beings whose 
heads are said te grow beneath their shoul- 
ders, Some years ago, I made the following 
experiment; 1 caused twe advertisements to 
be inserted in the papers, for a housekeeper : 
one was for a lady who should not only be 
competent for such an office, but qualified 
also for a companion, and be a woman of 
education and elegant manners: the other 
required nothing of this, it only stypulated 
as a sine qua non, that the applicant should 
be ugly. In answer to the former advertise- 
ment, I was overwhelmed with letters trom 
so many accomplished elegant ladies, that I 
congratulated buth the present age and my 
own country on possessing so much fervale 
excellence. But, would you believe it! to 
the latter I received not a single reply. And 
I have since more than once inserted the 
same advertisement with exactly the same 
success.” ' 

Character of Henry VIII.— Sir Walter 
Raleigh observed of this king that, ‘If all 
the pittures and patterns of a merciless 
prince were lost to the world, they might 
again be painted to the life out of the history 
of this king.’- 

ANAGRAMMATIC EPIGRAM. 

Four letters transpos’d mark the husband and 
wile, 

Who, surrounded with dirt, sport a musical 
lite; 

Who poems, enigmas, and rebuses made, 

Whiie their house, like a pigstye, their neatness 
displayed! 

I advance nought but truth, and no secret I 
blab, 

For Dick was a dard, and his wife was a drab. 

Bon-mot.—The Chevalier d’Eon was one 
day asked by his late majesty, whether M. 
Chauvelier, a military man, who succeeded 
him in the embassy from France, had ever 
taken any places! ‘ None, sire, except 
mine,’ was the reply. 

Three per Cent, Consols.—This stock was 
at the highest in June, 1737, viz., 107; and 
at the lowest in June, 1797, 47}: in 1792, 
it was 96; in April, 1824, 96%; and is now 
63}. 

When Bonaparte and the Archduke Charles 
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of Austria were about to meet for the nego- 
tiation of peace in a private garden which 
had been declared neutral ground, the first 
difticulty was the Emperor of Germany's 
claim of precedency. This Bonaparte at 
once conceded: ‘The republic,’ said he, ‘ I 
represent, is too great to contend for a vain 
ceremony.’ 

M. d’Arfine, whose father was a grocer (in 
French epicier, spicer), was for playing the 
great man. [fe had a motto painted for a 
devotional subject— Respice finem (Consider 
your end). Somebody took away the first 
and last letters, and left it espice fine (fine 
spice). 

By an official account of the devastation 
committed by wolves in the government of 
Livonia, in 1823, it appeaes that they devour- 
ed 1841 horses, 1243 foals, 1807 horned cat- 
tle, 733 calves, 15,182 sheep, 726 lambs, 
2.445 goats, 183 kids, 4190 swine, 312 suck- 
ing pigs, 703 dogs, 673 geese. 

A lady remarking to Mr. Bunn, the ma- 
nager of Drury Lane Theatre, at a ball, that 
the refreshments were very tardily served, he 
replied, [ assure you, madam, you will soon 
see abundance (a Bunn dance), and led her 
out in a quadrille. 

A punster, seeing in the papers the insult- 
ing messages of Troup, the governor of Geor- 
gia, to the general government of the United 
States, remarked, that if the Georgians had a 
~whole army, instead of a troup, they could 
not bully more. 

The district of Pennsylvania,which lies south 
of the Blue Mountains, contains a denser po- 
pulation than any other portion of territory of 
equal extent within the United States. Its area 
is 7869 miles, and its population in 1820 
was 569,355, or 77 to a square mile. The 
population of Massachusetts is only 72 to 
the square mile; of Rhode Island, 68; of 
Connecticut, 59; of New Jersey, 40; of Ma- 
ryland, 37. 

An American quack announces specifics 
at reasonable prices for canine madness— 
dog cheap, no doubt. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE poem of O. N. Y. shall appear in our next. 
The Lecture alluded to by a correspondent 
at Clifton has been mislaid, we doubt not, how- 
ever, being able to notice it next week. 
The communications of Rev. M. O., and 
Aminadab, have been received. 


—— —_—_ — 
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Works just published.—Life of Paul Jones, 7s 6d — 
Chandier’s Travels in Asia Minor, by Revett, two vols, 
Ryo. 18s —Boys’ Key to the Psalms, 8vo. 8s. 6d —Le 
Tresor de I’ Ecolier Francais, 3¢—Hansard’s Debates, 
Vol 12th, Febroary to April 1825, 1 ils 6¢—Light 
foot's Works, thirteen vols, 72. 16s.—Swinburne on 
Descents, 10+ 64 —Fashionable Letter-Writer, 2* 6d. 
—Dobjado's Letters from Spin, t4s. 


J J. LEATHWICK has the honour of 
@”* informing the Nobility, Gentry, and the Pablic, 
that he has taken the old estabhshed LIBRARY, 
lately conducted by Mr. MURDOCH (Preceptor to 
ROBERT BURNS), 24 HARTSTREET, Bloomsbury 
Square, where he hopes to receive the kind patronage 
and support of the houourable individuals composing 
its respectable Neighbourhood, The newest Publica- 
tions will he immediately added to the Library, aud a 
supply of Fancy and other Stationery constantly on 
sale. The most celebrated voces! and instrumental 
musical compositions will forma portion of his stock, 
together with daily and weekly Newspapers and Lite- 
rary Periodicals: the whole of which will be regularly 
and promptly served. 
24, Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square. 


Jast pablished, by R. Ackermann, 101, Strand, 
A PICTURESQUE and DESCRIPTIVE 

TOUR inthe MOUNTAINS of the HIGH PY 
RENEEFS: comprising twenty-four coloured Views of 
the most interesting Scenes, from original Drawings, 
taken on the Spot; with some Account of the Bathing 
Establishments in that Department of France. By J. 
HARDY, Esq. Royal 8vo. boards, 30s, 


A GREATLY IMPROVED LATIN GRAMMAR, 
price 3s published by James Booker, 23, Fore Street, 
Cripplegate. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to 
LATIN GRAMMAR, with appropriate Exercises; 
the former containing many important matters pot to 
be found in similar elementary works; the latter ren- 
dered so easy 9s to be intelligible to the youngest class 
of learners. By S. WHITEHEAD. 

*,* The Author attends private Pupils ia English 
Grammar and Composition, and in the Latin, Greek, 
French, and Spanish Languages; if either of the modern 
tongues (the true pronunciation of which has been 
acquired during a residence on the Continent) be not 
fully taught ia one hundred lessons, every additional 
one will be gratuitous. Apply at Mr. Booker's, 61, 
New Bond Street, and at 23, Fore Street, Cripplecate. 


TO BOOKSELLERS, EDITORS OF CLASSICAL 
WORKS, &c. 

O BE SOLD.—A Classical Manuscript 

unier the Title of MISCELLANEA LATINA. 

Being a Collection of Subjects, as Themes for Advanced 

Pupils, Selected from the best English and French 

Authors, and Translated into Latin. 

By F. 1 GOFFAUX, 

Professor Emeritus of the University of Paris, Author of 
Robinson Crusoe in Latin, and of Narrationes servato 
Tempornuni Ordine Disposite, &c 
The Manuscript will form an Octavo Volume of about 

six hundred pages, including the English Text, or ni e 

hundred pages, including both the English aud French. 
The work is divided into five parts, viz.:— 

1. Rel-gion anc Morals. 

2. Greek and Roman History. 

3, History of Arts and Sciences. 

4. Natural History. 

5. Varieties, Descriptions, Allegories, Thoughts, Sc. 

Those who may wish to treat for the above work are 
requested to direct their literary correspondents in 

Paris, to call upon the Author for the Manuscript and 

Terms of Sale, at No. 48, Rue de l'Arbre sec, St. 

Honore, Paris. September, 1825. 

* BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED, 
By WILLIAM COLE, 10, Newgate Street, London. 


1. lift LITTLE LEXICON; or, Mul- 
tum in Parvo of the Euglish Language; cone 

taining upwards of 2000 Words more than are usually 
found ta Abridgments of Dr. Johason's Dictionary. 
Royal 72mo, boards, 6s ; neatly bound 7s. Gd ; with 
tuck 8s.; morocco gilt Ss. Gd ; ditto, with tuck, 9s.; 
ditto, with Jock, Ys. 64d. printed iv a beautifully cléar 
and legible type, and measuring less than 3 inches by 2. 
‘If this volume is small enough to be called a ‘toy 
for it is about the length of ‘‘the fore-fiuger ef an 
aldermat,”) it is well enough done to be thought a 
very useful Abridgment of Dr. Johnson's great Dic- 
tionary. My Lady may pop the Lexicon into ber 
reticule, and take a peep unknown toanybudy, wheu 
necessary; and my Lord may consult *‘ Multum in 
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Parvo,’ without suspicion, even in the 
—Literary Gazette, No. 436. 

2. COLES IMPROVED ABRIDG 
JOHNSON'S PICTIONARY ;  containiue 
nuaber of Words net te be found iy ous & see 
tion; a very copious Chronological ag Bi. 
French, Italian, and Spanish Plirases ; and pe i Latin, 
useful Addenda Bound and letiered, 3 NADY Other 
3. JONMNSON'S SCHOOL DICTIONARY. 
in square 12mo 80 as to present six columene 
view (including all the matter contained int} f res 
Bound and lettered, 3s. M6 former 

4. The ARTISAN ; or, Mechanic's Thstructor - 
popular, comprehensive, and systematic Work. « A. 
most useful Sciences. Complete in nine wrk. om the 
Is. 4d. each; or in one thick Sve. vol. ententinn _ 
trated with Portraits of eminent Scientific Me. 
600 Diagrams, 12s. Sd 7m One 

5. ASTRONOMY, as it is known at " 
Day. By Geo G Carey, Esq Editor of ™, Pretend 
Svo. boards, with a Portrait of Sir 1. Newton. 6s Pe 

6. CHEMISTRY as it Is, compared with what j 

7 ‘ ‘ ‘ > it 
Was. By Geo. G Carey, Esq. With a Portrait of 
Sir H. Davy, F RS — Svo. boards, 9s, nen 

7 FAIRY FAVOURS. with OTHER TALES By 
E. F D. Fowlseap Svo. boards, 5s. ; 

* This is a pretty and clever little volume; and we 
really could not put our hand on any publication of 
the class, better adapted either for the encouragement 
of home study, or for premiums at school.’—Literary 
Crazette, April 30, 1825. 

8 SCENES in PALESTINE; or, Dramatic Sketches 
from the Bible By J F.Vennie. Embellished. B wards.js. 

* There is a richness of versification, often rising into 
sublimity, in some of these pieces, whieh would dy 
credit to any Poet of the present day.’ — Literary 
Chronicle 

9. The ECONOMIST of TIME: or Golden Rules 
for growing ‘ Healthy, Wealthy, and Wise,” Is 

10. The PRACTICAL ECONOMIST of TIME, 
and MORAL IMPROVER,; containing blank Tables 
for filling up, according to the principle recommended 
by Dr. Franklin, Is. 

*,* The above neatly done up in case, together, 3s. 

Wl. FACETIZE CANTABRIGIENSES ; consisting 
of Anecdotes, Satires, smart Sayings, &c. relating to 
celebrated Cantabs. With an excellent Portrait of 
Professor Porson. Foolseap Sve. beards, 5s. 

12 The HOUSEWIFE'S DIRECTORY ; being the 
most complete System of Domestic Economy ever 
submitted to public notice: including every kind of 
Instruction in Cooking, Pickling. Preserving, &c. &e, 
By J. E. Watson. Bound in red, 4s. 6d. 

*We never recollect to have cast our eye ever so 
mich truly useful knowledge to ail who would become 
good housewives, as is contained in this “ Directory”’ 
—Monthly Repository. 

13. The STRANGER’S GUIDE; or, New Ainbu- 
lator for the ‘Tour of the Metropol's, and its Vicinity, 
within the Circuit of twenty-five Miles. With a Map. 
Bound in red, Ss —— 

14. SATURDAY NIGHT; a Miscellany of Liter 
ture, Luformation, and Amusemeut ; einbelbisiied with 
Engravings on Weed, by Branston. Complete tn teu 
parts, at Is. each; or in two vols, 8vo hoards, 12s. 

15 SUNDAY MORNING; a Miscellaneous Work, 
comprising a choice Selection of Moral and Religious 
Subjects: illustiated Ly Wood-cuts of the ert 
Ke &c. Complete in nine parts, at Is. each, orl! 
two vols. boards, Is. aeciitial 

16. The UNIVERSAL RIDDLER ; or, Enigmar: 
Repository : containing One Thousand Enigwas, © a 
rades, &c.; being the largest, the most orig tual, au 
the best Collection ever printed, Ss. AAG 

17. The LONDON MATHEWS: containing 
Travels in Air, on Earth, and on Water; bis i em 
Days; his Adventures in America; lis bp de we 
rica; aud his last new popular Piece, called his 9 — 
randum Book; with nearly forty Original ag ee 
illustyated by thirty-six bugravings of Mr. : m wd i 
in the different humouysous Characters he -d. “180 
the four Entertainments, accurately coluused. 1° 
boards, 3s. ‘ . o 4 

18. The SPOUTER'S COMPANION ; bes! 
Collection of the best Recitations in ‘Third Edition, 
with twelve coloured Engravings. Thu 
greatly enlarged, 3s, 6d. io inet: 
*"10. LONDON’ ODDITIES; oF. Lge tay 
consisting of Sougs aud Recitations; wi ad Git 
racteristic coloured Plates, by Crurkstabs, | 7SSES, 

20. Tie UNFORTUNATE ROYAL miSt site 
rose celebrat™ 
ith a five Por 


House of Peers 


M ENT of Dr 


historical and metrical Memoirs of a 
Persons, by Sir Thomas More, &e. 


trait. Foolscap Svo. 2s. 6d. ae 
: Street. 
Published by William Cole, 10, Henge 
en 
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London: “papas g by Davidson, 2, Surrey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communications * for the Editor’ (post para) 's-le-Grand ; & ve 


also hy Simp 


, in and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court - Booker, 23. Fore Strect ; Ray, Creed Laue; 
Pall-Mall; Sutherland, Calton Street, Edinburgh; Gritlin & Co Glasgow 


Richardson, Cornhill; Hughes, 1, Ot. Maftie 
aud by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Priuted by Davidson, Serle’s 


Place, Carey ™ 
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